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DRAKE’S DRUM. 
Drake he was a Devon man, an’ ruled the 
Devon seas, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?), 
Rovin’ tho’ his death fell, he went wi’ 
heart at ease, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. 
“Take my drum to England, hang et by 
the shore, 
Strike et when your powder's runnin’ 
low; 
If the Dons sight Devon, I'll quit the port 
o’ Heaven, 
An’ drum them up the Channel as we 
drummed them long ago.” 


Drake he’s in his hammock an’ a thou- 
sand mile away, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot in Nombre 
Dios Bay, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. | 
Yarnder lumes the island, yarnder lie the 
ships. 
Wi’ sailor lads a-dancin’ heel-an’-toe, 
An’ the shore-lights flashin’, an’ the night- 
tide dashin’, 
He sees et arl so plainly as he saw et 
long ago. 


Drake lies in his hammock till the great 
Armadas come, 
(Capten, art tha sleepin’ there below?) 
Slung atween the round shot, listenin’ for 
the drum, 
An’ dreamin’ arl the time o’ Plymouth 
Hoe. 
Call him on the deep sea, call him up the 
Sound, 
Call him when ye sail to meet the foe; 
Where the old trade’s plyin’ an’ the old 
flag flyin’, 
They shall find him ware an’ waking, as 
they found him long ago. 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 


MORCEAU A QUATRE MAINS. 


The windows open on the park 
Where the tall trees, from glade to 
glade, 
With arching foliage greenly dark, 
Bathe all the summer lawns in shade. 


Drake's Drum, etc. 


IT turn about to rest anew 
My head in yonder easy chair, 
When, lo! the landscape still I view, 
Reflected in the mirror there. 


Idly I smile, as o’er and o’er 
Two parks to right and left of me. 
Now through the glass. now thro’ the 
door, 
Repeat each other, tree for tree; 


And, by a pretty sort of chance, 
The two young sisters sit apart, 
Complete in dainty elegance, 
To play the music of Mozart. 


Just as the landscape double seems, 
The other’s copy each appears, 

And the same golden jewel gleams 
Repeated in the four small ears. 


Their eyes upon the keys are bent, 
So I may scan, as I repose, 

The same rose in their tresses blent, 
And on each mouth too the same rose. 


And, sometimes, rising from my place, 
I steal to the piano near, 
And lean upon the ebon case 
To see them rather than to hear. 
From the French of Francois Coppée. 


VICTORS. 


Who wert Thou, Lord, who would’st not 
tell Thy name 

To Jacob, wrestling with Thee all alone, 

And wast in haste at daybreak to be gone? 

O Thou strong Wrestler, wast Thou then 
the same 

As He who called to Moses from the flame 

Of that strange bush which unconsumed 
burned on 

In sacred Horeb? Ere the town was won, 

Wast Thou that Captain who to Joshua 
came, 

Watching by Jericho’s beleaguered wall? 

Who wast Thou, Lord, whom only watch- 
ing eyes 

Might see, whom bold men, striving hard, 
withal, 

And not prevailing, rose up from their 
fall 

Invincible? Lord, meet us in such wise! 

So vanquish us that we shall vanquish all! 


Argosy. M. A. M. MARKS. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PLEVNA OF LABOR. 

The most dangerous industrial battle 
of our time has been fought out, almost 
to exhaustion. At the moment when 
this review is going to press, it is im- 
possible to say what the result has 
been. Only two things can be said 
with certainty. One is, that it is un- 
satisfactory to both sides; the other is, 
that the friends of social peace must 
nevertheless be thankful that it is no 
worse. 

It concerns all men who look ahead 
to endeavor to appreciate the inner 
history and the true import of 
the struggle. Labor has been forced, 
for months together, to hold its 
trenches in a desperate fight. It 
has been for trades-unionism a mat- 
ter of life and death. Whatever may 
be thought of their tactics when the 
quarrel began, the engineers have 
fought as stubbornly and as steadily 
as men ever fought to save their coun- 
try from invasion. Their funds in 
hundreds of thousands—at least a 


quarter of a million in cash—had to be 


poured out like water. The provision 
they had made for sickness and old age 
had to be compromised. The combina- 
tion against them had inexhaustible re- 
sources in itself, and was reported to 
be backed by outside capitalists, one of 
whom alone proposed to lend a million 
without interest, if necessary. Yet, to 
the last, when terms hostile to the 
broad principles of trades-unionism 
were offered, they voted by one hun- 
dred to one against surrender. 

The outside public has not, if the 
truth must be told, been very keenly 
interested in the dispute. For a time, 
public opinion was distinctly against 
the A.S.E. The man in the street—or 
at least, the business man—believed 
that the engineers had been in many 
ways unreasonable about machinery, 
and did not sympathize with the de- 
mand that the eight hours day should 
be made an absolute London rule. It 
was only when it became gradually 
more and more plain that the real ob- 
ject of the Federation was to kill effec- 
tive unionism altogether, that the 
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powerful force of public opinion began 
to tell against Colonel Dyer’s schemes. 
It is time now to throw a little light on 
the real issues of the contest, which are 
not at all apprehended by many of 
those who have closely followed the 
public history. 

The occasion which provoked the con- 
flict was almost accidental, although it 
had been long intended by a certain 
section of the masters. There has 
been trouble brewing for years in the 
shops, the masters being nettled by 
the demands, sometimes unreasonable, 
as to machines, and the men being net- 
tled by the tendency to use piece-work 
rates as a means to cut down the 
wages standard. A federation of mas- 
ters had grown up in the north. It 
turned largely on ship-building inter- 
ests, and it was cemented by such in- 
cidents as that which happened at 
Earle’s, where a dispute over a machine 
led to the intervention of the Board of 
Trade, and the Board of Trade agreed 
with the men. London, however, was 
outside the area of the Federation, and 
probably the detailed difficulties in the 
London district were less acute than in 
other districts, where the local leaders 
of the A.S.E. were less intelligent. It 
must be remembered that the A.S.E. is 
organized on a system of local inde- 
pendence, and that a district can prac- 
tically take out its men, and even pay 
them 10s. a week, without obtaining the 
leave of the Central Executive at all. 
If, therefore, some local branches have 
been unreasonable about labor-saving 
machines. the whole society is not to 
blame for that, and there would never 
have been, once the Federation had 
come into negotiation with the Central 
Executive, any serious difficulty in set- 
tling general rules and in creating a 
fair tribunal to which individual dis- 
putes could be referred. The question 
of piece-work rates was more compli- 
cated because there is a_ perpetual 
craving among employers to put their 
efficient men on piece-work in order to 
get high speed out of them, and then 
to cut down their rates when, by reason 
of a large output, they earn very much 
more than the standard weekly wace. 
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This very difficulty, however, has 
been met and settled to everybody’s 
satisfaction in other trades, and there 
is on reason why, by bargaining be- 
tween the Federated employers and the 
A.S.E. as a whole, it should not have 
been settled very smoothly. But, un- 
happily, at the time when these griefs 
arose, the Federation and the Central 
Executive of the A.S.E. were not in 
touch with each other, but were at 
arm’s length and mutually defiant. 
Apparently, it never even occurred to 
Colonel Dyer and his friends that such 
things were better settled by reason 
and common agreement than by brute 
force. “The control of our own work- 
shops” became the war cry of the mas- 
ters. May not a man do what he likes 
with his own? And in support of this 
very plausible demand they alleged a 
still more plausible desire. They 
wanted to increase the output of the 
English trade, so that they might the 
better hold their own against that com- 
mon enemy and popular bogey—the for- 
eigner. 

This state of mind led them to re- 
solve in their secret conclaves that 
they must make an end of the power of 
the Union. It had become the more ob- 
noxious to them since it had appointed 
paid officials, by whom any complaints 
that might arise in a workshop were 
earried to the master, so that his own 
employés did not appear in the matter 
at all. Even the most just and honor- 
able of employers dislike this change; 
and even the most submissive of 
Unions finds it expedient some time or 
other to make it. In the earlier stage, 
when any man or group of men in a 
workshop feel aggrieved, they have to 
go, or at least send a deputation, to the 
management. The masters, therefore, 
know the ringleaders of the shop; and, 
to put it brutally, they can either get 
rid of them, or can at least check any 
inconvenient zeal by the constant fear 
of that result. But once a paid dele- 
gate exists, there is no one for the 
master to dismiss. The result is that 


there are more complaints—reasonable 
or otherwise, as the case may be—and 
no doubt the result is also that this in- 
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dependent “ambassador of labor” often 
gives himself airs and plays the fool, 
as “his betters” do in similar circum- 
stances of sudden elevation. 

The trade was in this temper when, 
by a curious accident, a quarrel wholly 
unconnected with the real difficulties 
hurried it into this tremendous war. 

It has long been well known that 
London hours in various trades tend to 
be shorter than the working hours in 
the provinces. In part it may be that 
the London workman has, on the aver- 
age, farther to travel to and from his 
work. In part it is probably an in- 
stance of the general law that London 
labor is relatively well paid and well 
treated, apparently because, on the 
whole, it is picked labor. In the Lon- 
don engineering trade there had long 
been an approach to the eight hours 
day. Many great firms had given it 
voluntarily, and found it to answer 
well enough. In fact, when the crisis 
came, and the A.S.E. resolved to insist 
upon it as a London rule, a large ma- 
jority of the London employers either 
had given, or were quite prepared to 
give, the concession. The great object 
lesson of the concession of the shorter 
day by the Admiralty itself had broken 
the back of resistance; and although 
not a few, by reason of peculiarities in 
their work, or of their own incapacity 
to organize it, or of mere inertia and 
conservatism, disliked and feared the 
change, no first-class employer was pre- 
pared seriously to say that it would 
necessarily diminish the output or in- 
crease the cost of production to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

This is treated by the campaign 
orators of the Federation as if it were a 
self-evident absurdity. They know 
very well that it is, on the contrary, a 
very simple and obvious fact. There 
are many reasons for it which can 
hardly be discussed without going into 
technical details. There are two, how- 
ever, which can be apprehended by any 
one. 

In the first place, the masters’ great 
complaint of slack output, either be- 
cause of machine restrictions or of re- 
strictions on piece-work, implies that 
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a speeding up of the work and an in- 
crease of the output on a large scale is 
possible with improved arrangements. 
The whole industrial world knows well 
that a shorter day reacts in these very 
ways. The shorter the day, in reason, 
the harder a man can work, and in the 
net result, the harder he has to work 
while he is at it. If the masters had 
said, “You shall have your forty-eight 
hour week, but you shall leave us a 
freer hand with machines and piece- 
work,” there would have been an end 
of the matter, and everybody would 
have gained in the result. 

In the second place, it is notorious 
that when a man goes to work before 
breakfast, say at 6.30, after a long 
travel from his home, and after prob- 
ably a dram at the public-house to pull 
himself together, he is not a very effi- 
cient machine. Everybody knows that 
in those hours before breakfast very 
little useful work is done. It is not al- 


together that the men shirk it—though, 
as the managing partner is not about, 
and the foremen themselves are not 
very energetic, there is plenty of temp- 


tation to shirk for any one who is so 
minded. But the men are not physically 
fit for much. A man with a good meal 
inside him will always be worth more 
pay than a man without—just as a 
beef-fed navvy will lift more cubic 
yards in a week than a navvy who is 
less well fed. It is calculated, and it 
seems to be true, that these hours are 
actually the worst for accidents—to 
men and to machinery alike. The con- 
sequence is plain. If the working 
week were so rearranged that men 
could practically get their breakfast 
before they began work, there would 
be an automatic increase of efficiency 
of very great advantage to every one 
concerned. 

The London trade then could easily 
have conceded the demand for a forty- 
eight hours. week. But a hitch arose 
which the public does not as yet under- 
stand. A group of firms who live by 
government contracts determined that 
they could not stand it. The reason 
was simplicity itself. They were, in 
fact, hard pressed by provincial com- 
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petitors. They were already afraid of 
losing their contracts, owing to 
the general high cost of London 
work and to the fact that they 
had no longer, for various rea- 
sons, their old lead over their north- 
ern rivals in skill and general efficiency. 
They would not have minded a general 
eight hours day; but what they could 
not stand was a rule which required a 
forty-eight hours week from them and 
left their rivals free to work for fifty- 
four hours. As the conditions relative 
to machinery and piece-work would 
probably be the same for both, they 
felt, and felt very reasonably, that 
they would be handicapped in what 
was already a very close race, and 
might very easily be ruined. 

As a result of this, a few ringleaders, 
including Messrs. Thornycroft and 
Messrs. Humphreys and Tennant, 
proceeded to agitate against the 
concession which was on the point 
of being made. They obtained the sup- 
port of other government contractors, 
and of various persons who for a 
variety of reasons dislike the change, 
and it was resolved that the question 
should be fought. 

This decision proved to be momen- 
tous. The Federation, which had not 
hitherto had any hold on London, came 
in to back the resisting minority. Why 
the provincial masters, whose interests 
were, on the whole, served rather than 
injured by a London eight-hours rule, 
should have thus thrown their sword 
into the scale, is not very easy to ex- 
plain. Probably they were themselves 
eager for a contest upon the wider 
question, and thought it good tactics 
to force the fighting. 

From the moment of their interven- 
tion the character of the dispute abso- 
lutely changed. Professing to believe 
that if the eight-hours day were con- 
ceded in London it was intended to de- 
mand it elsewhere—which was _ prob- 
ably at the time quite untrue—they is- 
sued their famous declaration that if 
the A.S.E. maintained the small local 
strike, the Federation would lock out 
the whole of the Union men in succes- 
sive batches of twenty-five per cent. 
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each week. The A.S.E. took up the 
challenge, and the nation was instantly 
involved in a first-class industrial war. 
The masters then made great play with 
all their grievances concerning ma- 
chinery and the supposed slackness of 
output, which have already been dis- 
cussed, and they congratulated one 
another upon their good fortune in driv- 
ing this dangerous Union into a posi- 
tion in which they reckoned it could 
certainly be beaten. 

The grounds for this assurance were 
not at first obvious to the uninitiated, 
but, as the masters were well aware, 
the A.S.E. was, in fact, very unpopular 
in the world of Unionism. It is need- 
less to enter into the rights and wrongs 
of their quarrel with Mr. Knight and 
his boiler-makers, which, after all, was 
only an incident. The fact is that 
many of the unions have had reason to 
resent the interference of the A.S.E. in 
matters of division work, while others 
dislike it with that kind of jealousy 
which the powerful must expect to ex- 
cite. 

It is 


also true that the 


probably 
A.S.E. has not always been well man- 


aged of late years. Nevertheless, it 
seemed as if this society, with £300,000 
in the bank, was a dangerous enemy to 
attack. The Federation chiefs, how- 
ever, did not think so when they met 
at Carlisle. Their fighting men, who 
have always formed a kind of inner 
ring within the Federation, calculated 
out the position to their own satisfac- 
tion. “We shall be able,” they said, “to 
lock out practically the whole of the 
ninety thousand men of the society. 
They will, therefore, be able to raise 
nothing by levies, and they will get 
little or nothing from other unions or 
the public; therefore it will not take 
more than seven or eight weeks to ex- 
haust their invested funds, even if they 
throw into the melting-pot the funds 
which are necessary to secure their sick 
benefits. Before two months are out, 
therefore,” they said, “we shall have 
them back on our own terms, and those 
terms will be that the Union is to have 
nothing further to say in the matter, 
and is to be nothing more in future than 
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a second-rate benefit society.” The 
more far-seeing had already suggested 
a still further step. “Let us,” they 
said, “do what Livesey has done and 
what the Dock Companies are doing; 
let us organize shop benefit funds of 
our own, and let us take care either to 
avoid Union men altogether, or at least 
to wean them from their society and 
make them join our own fund.” From 
this to the further policy of refusing to 
employ Union men and _ black-listing 
them was an easy step. 

When, however, the employers es- 
sayed to carry out -their threat, they 
found the matter a great deal more 
difficult than they supposed. Instead 
of locking out ninety thousand Society 
men, they found they could not lock 
out, in spite of all their exertions, more 
than a fraction of that number. _In- 
stead of finding the remainder fright- 
ened by the powerful attack, and ready 
to desert the cause, they found not only 
the Society men, but even the non-So- 
ciety men, supporting the A.S.E. with 
astonishing unanimity, and levying on 
themselves to an amount which, as 
time went on, approached £10,000 a 
week. A period of feverish activity ac- 
cordingly began among the forward 
section of the masters. They organized 
what was called a canvassing commit- 
tee, which was, in plain English, a com- 
mittee for the coercion of reluctant em- 
ployers. They used threats right and 
left. The usual plan, of course, was to 
tell dependent firms that if they did not 
join the “roll of fame” they need ex- 
pect no more orders. 

Considering that the fighting section 
were to a large extent important gov- 
ernment contractors and that their 
work constantly involved the placing of 
sub-contracts or the ordering of great 
masses of fittings and appliances, the 
effect of such a boycotting expedition 
may easily be imagined. Dozens of the 
weaker firms were driven, sorely 
against their will, to join. After a 
while, however, the astute Colonel 
Dyer and his friends discovered that 
the situation cut both ways. There 
are, in fact, an immense number of 
orders in the market at present; and it 
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became clear as time went on that it 
might easily pay a firm not to lock out 
its man. It is true that the first firms 
who started the game were able to 
draw a certain amount of loose labor, 
good or bad, from the provinces, and 
some of them have been able to keep 
going after a fashion. But the new 
firms whom Colonel Dyer sought to 
frighten into his net, perceived that if 
they locked out the Society men they 
could get no one else to fill their place. 
The difficulties of the situation have, as 
a matter of fact, involved the Federa- 
tion in an organized system of whole- 
sale bribery, of which the outside world 
has no conception. It is said that they 
were actually promising the firms they 
canvassed a considerable sum per week 
for every man they locked out, as long 
as the dispute should last. Much as 
the men have spent over this contest, 
it is beyond doubt that the employers 
have spent far more. In spite, how- 
ever, of all their efforts, the lock-out 
extended very slowly. The disastrous 
fact that certain great independent 
firms, such as Harland & Wolff, and 
the Fairfield Company, absolutely re- 
fused to fall into line, undoubtedly crip- 
pled Colonel Dyer’s campaign. There 
was even at one point a serious pro- 
posal in the Federation that the dispute 
should be settled by the simple method 
of conceding the eight hours day in 
London only, on the understanding that 
it was not to be demanded in the prov- 
inces. This, however, would not do. 
The Federation found that as it had 
taken up the London contractors and 
their quarrel it could not drop them 
again. They made it exceedingly plain 
that they would stand nothing except a 
national settlement; they did not so 
much mind for their part a national 
eight-hours day, and they were happy 
enough with a national nine-hours day. 
But a local settlement they would not 
have, and the project dropped accord- 
ingly. 

The employers had been curiously suc- 
cessful in concealing their actual policy 
and intentions from the public; and but 
for the Siemens indiscretion they 
might have continued to do so. The 
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publication of an interview, in which 
he was reported to have said openly 
that they proposed to smash the unions, 
was a bomb-shell in the camp of the 
Federation. Of course, there were 
denials ad nauseam; but the fighting 
section of the Federation knew well, 
and did not hesitate to say privately, 
that these denials were a shocking 
piece of hypocrisy. At a later period the 
publication of a remarkable article in 
the Chronicle, circumstantially accusing 
the Federation of an organized attempt 
at Union-smashing, produced still fur- 
ther disgust in the camp of the em- 
ployers. The true facts appear to be 
that there have been throughout a For- 
ward party and a more Moderate party 
among the rulers of the Federation. 
Ever since they conferred together at 
Carlisle the party of violence have been 
quietly looking out, probably without 
the knowledge of some of their own 
colleagues, a policy of Union-smashing 
of the most absolute character. They 
have certainly developed the idea of 
founding Masters’ Benefit Societies in 
the Federation shops, so that it had al- 


ready matured some weeks ago into an 


elaborate and carefully considered 
scheme; the idea being that a man 
might be passed on from one federated 
shop to another without losing his bene- 
fits, although the organization of the 
scheme should be such as to leave him 
practically at the mercy of his em- 
ployers. At the same time, although 
they have never ventured publicly to 
say that they propose in future to em- 
ploy no Union men, there is no doubt 
that, at least among the fighting sec- 
tion, that is seriously intended. At 
least, they have arranged a very ingen- 
ious system for the exchange of char- 
acters between one shop and another, 
which is intended, in plain English, to 
allow them quietly to black-list incon- 
venient persons without running the 
legal risk of moral obloquy of doing so 
in terms. In some of the Federation 
circles the black-list system appears to 
be undisguised. Here is a case which 
is reported by a Union secretary in a 
large town:— 


Six fitters, not being satisfied with the 
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money they were receiving at Messrs. 
A—, left the latter’s employment. 
Three got started in R—, others in 
C—. They were working away, getting 
more money, and giving every satisfaction 
totheir foremen. One day, about a week or 
two afterwards, the time-keeper in the one 
ease, and the foreman in the other, came 
to them with a printed sheet in their hand 
and asked their names and where em- 
ployed last. On giving a truthful state- 
ment they were informed that the firm 
had no longer any need for their service. 
They asked if there was any fault to be 
found with the work and the officials re- 
plied in the negative. 


The usual plan, however, appears to 
be more refined. Perhaps it has been 
improved upon since the date of that 
incident. When a man applies for 
work at a federated shop, application 
is made for his character at the shop 
from which he comes. If that be a 
non-federated shop, it appears that 
specific inquiries are frequently made 
as to whether he is a unionist or not. 
If the shop be in the Federation it is 
not necessary even to go so far as this; 
the wording of the character returned 
will convey sufficiently to a federated 
eye whether the man is a person of the 
black-listed kind or not. The Federa- 
tion will be quite prepared to say, offi- 
cially, as they have agreed to say in the 
latest terms, that they will not advise 
any particular employer to give pref- 
erence to non-union men. But it is 
certainly the intention of the Forward 
section to adopt this rule among them- 
selves and to extend it as widely as pos- 
sible, and it is more than probable that, 
if the employers win, the only way in 
which a man who is known as an active 
trades unionist will be able to get work 
in a federated shop will be by going to 
some non-federated employer and get- 
ling a character from him in a false 
name, as, in fact, the Society men are, 
in some cases, preparing to do already. 

The suspicion which grew up in the 
public mind as to the real meaning of 
the employers’ campaign operated very 
unfavorably on their plans. The truth 
is that their own more moderate sec- 
tion, represented by such men, to quote 
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only one example, as Sir Benjamin 
Browne, probably never intended to go 
so far, and were sufficiently wise to see 
that a policy of driving the men to des- 
peration, even if it were nominally suc- 
cessful, would be ruinous to the em- 
ployers in the end. Accordingly, after 
a long period of obstinate refusal to re- 
fer the matters in dispute to any sort of 
conference, Colonel Dyer at last got as 
far as the Westminster Palace Hotel. 
Even then the fighting section declared 
roundly that they would not tolerate 
any sort of conciliator or independent 
chairman. They were perfectly frank 
about it. “Any independent chairman,” 
they said, “would give the men some- 
thing. We are quite satisfied that we 
have beaten them already, and we pro- 
pose that they shall come back abso- 
lutely on our own terms.” 

The struggle had already lasted far 
more than the eight weeks which the 
ealculators had allowed it at Carlisle; 
the masters had spent enormous sums 
of money, and it was perfectly well 
known that many of the weak firms 
which were being subsidized were face 
to face with ruin. Their orders had 
gone elsewhere, and there was very 
little chance that when the fight was 
over their customers would return. 
The great firms, however, and particu- 
larly the Admiralty contractors, were 
prepared to hold out a little longer. 
The Admiralty had, in fact, been very 
sympathetic; they had acquiesced quite 
patiently in the paralysis of their great 
naval ship-building programme. It is 
supposed by the innocent outsider that 
this was because the Admiralty was 
bound by the strike clauses in the con- 
tracts themselves to wait until the com- 
batants had settled their dispute. It is 
now known, however, that this is not 
true. Detailed statements have been 
made in the London Press, and have 
been left conspicuously unanswered, in 
which it is alleged that there are large 
quantities of Admiralty contracts in 
which there is no strike clause at all of 
any kind, and in which the Admiralty 
nevertheless has put on no pressure to 
demand delivery of goods which ought 
been delivered months ago. 


to have 
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The fact is that these government 
orders have been quietly put aside, 
while the limited resources which the 
contractors now possess are employed 
in turning out the work of such private 
customers as refuse to wait. 

As time went on, however, and as the 
disclosures attracted public attention 
to this extraordinary state of things, 
and as the Navy League, of all people, 
began to protest in the most serious 
manner that the whole margin of our 
naval supremacy had been absolutely 
lost by the delay, Colonel Dyer found 
himself under a constantly increasing 
pressure to settle the dispute. At the 
end of the first conference he and his 
friends were under the impression that 
they had done an excellent stroke of 
work. The formula they had proposed 
would leave them practically a free 
hand to proceed with the policy of 
Union-smashing at their leisure, and as 
they had transferred the decision from 
the hands of pestilent agitators like 
Mr. Sellicks and Mr. Barnes to the 


votes of the men themselves, who were 
no doubt weary of the strike and no 


doubt anxious to return to work, they 
thought that their troubles were over. 

The discovery that the men them: 
selves were one hundred to one against 
them was, therefore, a staggering 
blow. The unfortunate circumstance 
that the Admiralty was getting nervous 
about public criticism at the same mo 
ment produced a considerable change 
of mind on the part of the more reason- 
able employers. And there is no doubt 
that Colonel Dyer went into the ad- 
journed conference with instructions 
which practically meant the settlement 
of the dispute. 

But the fighting section were not yet 
done with. When they discovered what 
was going on, a number of them rushed 
up to London, and sat down in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel to see that 
Colonel Dyer did not give too much 
away. The result was almost ludicrous. 
Those who know the details of the his- 
toric proceedings of the December con- 
ference will not readily forget them. 
Colonel Dyer himself was reduced to 
the uttermost pitch of perplexity. At 
one time he was imploring the friends 
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of the men to keep the newspapers 
quiet until he could arrange the deal; 
at another time he was reduced to a 
state of physical collapse by the con- 
flicting violence of the masters who in- 
sisted that he should arrange a settle- 
ment, and other masters who in- 
sisted that he should not. So far as an 
outsider can judge, he seems to have 
done his work admirably. He devised 
a set of propositions which appeared to 
concede a great deal, but which, in fact, 
conceded very little. No one could 
deny that he had recognized, after a 
fashion, the idea of collective bargain- 
ing; but no one who knows the facts 
can doubt that upon these terms collec- 
tive bargaining will not, in fact, exist. 
Before this article sees. the light the 
men will have voted upon the terms, 
and the discussion will have, therefore, 
entered upon a new phase. One can 
only repeat, therefore, what was said 
at the beginning. What the result may 
be it is as yet impossible to see; but it 
is practically certain that it will be 
satisfactory to neither party. 

We have drifted into a state in which 
both the masters and the men have or- 
ganized themselves upon a great scale 
and are able therefore to wage battles 
of the first magnitude. Once this state 
of things has come about, it is abso- 
lutely senseless to be contented with 
arrangements which settle nothing, and 
with definitions which can only mean 
a prolonged period of guerilla war. If 
the men reject the terms they can no 
doubt, if they choose, stay out till Par- 
liament meets. The Admiralty will 
then have a heavy account to pay, and 
the Federation will therefore be driven 
into some tolerable terms after all. 
But in any case it is strange that the 
masters, shrewd as they are, have 
failed to see that to bring back by brute 
force so many thousands of beaten and 
infuriated men is the worst way in the 
world to increase the output of their 
shops or to avoid the friction of which 
they complain. It may be lamentable, 
but it is quite certain, that the speed of 
work under such a state of things 
would not improve, and the break- 
ages of machinery would be pain- 
fully frequent. If the fighting mas- 
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ters had half as much statesman- 
ship as they have cunning, they would 
have long since recognized that the only 
safety. as well as the only justice, is to 
be found in frankly dealing with the 
collective power of the men, and in 
making it the interest of the Union as a 
whole to stop the vagaries either of 
branches or of individuals. 

Meanwhile, there is at least one 
moral which is plain. There is an in- 
terest which is greater than either that 
of the master or that of the men. It is 
that of the consumer, or, in other 
words, that of the community. This 
dispute has made it plain that arbitra- 
tion must presently become compulsory. 
No doubt the British public will not 
tolerate such an innovation in any 
direct or acknowledged form; that is 
immaterial. In New Zealand, Mr. 
Reeves was not afraid to produce a 
Compulsory Arbitration Bill, and it 
seems to be unanimously admitted that 
everybody is the better for it. It is 
said that the employers of the North 
are furious with the Tories because of 


the operation of the Conciliation Act, 


lame as it is. If it be true, it only 
shows that men who are enraged and 
despotic have little sense of their own 
interest. But the Conciliation Act is it- 
self a stronger machinery than Mr. 
Ritchie has himself yet dared to make 
it. It is high time it was made stronger 
still. 
AN ONLOOKER. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MARUSKA : AN INCIDENT IN MODERN 
LIFE. 
** Not a drop of her blood was human, 
Though she was made like a soft, sweet woman.”’ 
—ROSSETTI. 
** For there ain’t no Buses running 


From the Bank to Mandalay.” 
—RvupyArp KIPLING. 


“Where are we to begin to-morrow, 
Mrs. Pierrepont? I suppose you and 
Marshall have arranged everything as 
usual?” 

“Yes; you are to meet at the Beggar’s 
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Gill, and shoot the Dene Wood and the 
little coverts beyond up to Profit’s 
Farm, where you will lunch. After 
that, Marshall thinks, there will be just 
time and light enough to shoot the 
lower end of the Hammonds. I do hope 
it will be a good day, especially for 
your sake; it is so long since you have 
been at the Hurst.” 

“Beggar’s Gill—the Dene Wood—how 
delightful the old names sound! You 
ean’t think what a pleasure it is to 
know that I am at Hurst Pierrepoint 
again. As you know, it has not been 
want of will, but horrid necessity, that 
kept me from coming to the old place. 
How often these last three winters, 
while roasting in the sun at Algiers, I 
have cursed the heat and light thereof, 
and longed to be shivering anywhere in 
England—for choice, perhaps, as right- 
hand gun by the Beggar’s Gill, with the 
pheasants beginning to come pretty 
fast overhead out of the little wood up 
there. However, all that crawling 
about the world in pursuit of the sun, 
like some wretched old blue-bottle, is 
over and done with, I hope—I feel as 
strong as a horse now. But I consider 
no one knows what real misery is until 
he has been forced to bake in some in- 
fernal foreign hole during the winter, 
instead of keeping in a nice, cool, nat- 
ural state in England. I know you 
won't agree with me, Mrs. Pierrepont. 
You were always a great hand at trav- 
elling, and I dare say wouldn’t mind go- 
ing off to-morrow, if the pheasants did 
not keep you at home. I know you al- 
ways like things to be done just as they 
were in poor Pierrepont’s time. You 
are a woman of honor and principle, 
and nothing would make you leave 
Hurst Pierrepoint till the coverts had 
been properly shot. But now tell me 
something of your travels: where did 
you go to this year? Joined the ranks 
of the blue-bottles, I suppose, as I 
heard you left home about the end of 
January.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, smiling 
at the energy with which Lord Bulver- 
hythe spoke. “I did not go crawling 
about the world in pursuit of the sun. 
I did quite the opposite: I went to Rus- 
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sia and brought back a treasure with 
me—a friend. You were so late in get- 
ting here this evening that I know you 
had no time to look at any one in the 
drawing-room, and since we have come 
in to dinner you have been too busy 
abusing the orb of day to use your 
eyes. But please do so now; look down 
the table on the opposite side and tell 
me what you think of my lovely Rus- 
sian friend.” 

Lord Bulverhythe obeyed. He looked 
quickly along the line of faces, most of 
them well known to him, and stopped 
suddenly, with a sort of mental jerk, as 
his eyes fell on a lady who sat near the 
end of the table. In an instant he knew 
that he was looking at the most beauti- 
ful woman he had ever seen. 

And yet only in one particular could 
he have said wherein her extraordinary 
beauty lay—and that was in her hair. 
Features, form, complexion, were un- 
heeded; his eyes, his mind were en- 
tangled in that hair. He could take 
note of nothing else. As he gazed, 
there seemed to rise before him the 
vision of a sparkling stream, in which 


the sunshine lay, brown in its swirls, 


clearest amber as it slipped more 
slowly over its bright pebbles, here and 
there “languid amid lilies and sedges,” 
murmuring—dancing along—a dream of 
beauty and delight. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, with 
mild triumph, as she watched her old 
friend’s intent look of admiration. 
“Well, was I not right? Is she not a 
bewitching-looking creature? Did you 
ever see more lovely eyes?” 

“Eyes,” said Lord Bulverhythe, start- 
ing as if he had suddenly been awoke. 
“Eyes—has she got any? I can think of 
nothing but her hair—never saw such 
hair in my life. I declare at this dis- 
tance, even, I feel as if that hair of hers 
would draw me to follow her down a 
well if she pleased, or any nonsense of 
that sort. Whois she? Where did you 
pick her up? and what’s her name? Of 
course she’s a princess—all the Russian 
Women one meets are princesses; and 
of course she’s a widow—somehow all 
pretty young Russian women are wid- 
ows; and of course she has immense 
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estates—hundreds of emancipated serfs 
and a cartload of relations in Siberia— 
all Russians have those. But go on, 
Mrs. Pierrepont, tell me all about her; 
did she come back from Russia with 
you?” 

“Yes, she did; and she is a princess, 
and she is a widow, and she is young, 
and she is pretty. But she has not im- 
mense estates—indeed she is poor; and 
as for having relatives in Siberia, I 
never heard of her having any relatives 
of her own at all. We met in this way. 
I went, as I told you, to Petersburg last 
January and stayed there for some 
time, getting to know some pleasant 
people and meeting some old acquaint- 
ances. Amongst these was Prince 
Oustreloff, whom Harry and I used to 
know pretty well when we were in 
Paris. His wife had died since then, 
and at first I thought it was her loss 
which had so broken him down. He 
had become quite an old man, shriv- 
elled and sunk, with a look of settled 
fierce misery which was dreadful to see. 

“By and by I heard the Oustreloff 
story, and was told that the only son 
Alexis had died some months before in 
a very sudden and awful manner. I 
remembered him quite well, years ago, 
as a pretty little boy in Paris. He used 
to come in his goat-carriage to see me, 
smothered in furs, chattering broad 
Worcestershire English in a shrill little 
voice. 

“Prince Oustreloff owns two estates, 
one of which is called Bielo Ozero, ly- 
ing far beyond Vologda. This estate he 
had never visited. Last year, however, 
Alexis made up his mind to go and see 
it for a week or two, just as the spring 
was coming on. Weeks and months 
passed, and he gave no sign of return- 
ing. He wrote very seldom, and then 
in a hurried, confused way. 

“At last his father became alarmed 
and wrote, ordering him to come home 
at once. Alexis took no notice of this 
letter, but, after a considerable delay, 
sent a hasty note, announcing his mar- 
riage with a lovely girl, whom, he said, 
he felt sure his family would receive 
with pride and pleasure on account of 
her beauty and virtue, though he ac- 
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knowledged she was not his equal in 
birth. 

“You can imagine, or rather you can- 
not, the feelings of the old prince on 
getting this letter. In Russia the defer- 
ence paid to Tshin, or rank, amounts to 
a worship. Till you have been there 
and lived amongst Russians, you can 
have no idea of the intensity of this 
feeling. 

“Prince Oustreloff, I was told, almost 
lost his reason. He cursed his son in 
the most awful way, and forbade him 
ever to enter his presence again. In a 
week, as if in answer to this angry 
message, came a courier from Bielo 
Ozero, bearing the intelligence that 
Alexis was dead. He and his wife had 
been walking together by a little stream 
that ran close to the old castle. Some 
moujiks had seen them from a short dis- 
tance, and had gathered from their ges- 
tures that they were quarrelling. Sud- 
denly the Princess Alexis ran, or, as the 
peasants afterwards described it, rather 
appeared to glide down the bank of the 
stream and disappeared. The prince 
remained, looking after her, but not 
moving. There was a great water- 
wheel lower down the stream, which 
had been stopped for many weeks for 
repairs. 

“Suddenly this wheel began to turn, 
and the plash of its turning reached the 
ears of the men like the sound of rip- 
pling laughter. In an instant, as if 
some one had called to him, the prince 
darted down the river-bank, crying out 
some words which were unintelligible 
to the peasants. They saw him for a 
few moments in the current, not strug- 
gling or trying to swim, merely moving 
with the stream, and then—before they 
could rush to the spot—the great cruel 
wheel had caught and torn and crushed 
him to death.” 

“What an awful thing!’ said Lord 
Bulverhythe; “and all this happened un- 
der the very eyes of the poor young 
wife, I suppose. What did she do? 
How did she live through the horror of 
it?’ 

“Ah! now we come to one of the odd 
parts of the story, as it was told to me,” 
replied Mrs. Pierrepont, “though I 


never can believe that the princess 
acted as she is reported to have done. 
The servants declared that from the 
moment she was last seen by the peas- 
ants, apparently slipping down the 
river-bank, she utterly vanished till 
midnight, when she returned to the 
eastle, humming a Russian country 
song, with no trace of sorrow or agita- 
tion about ber. Evidently she could 
know nothing of the awful calamity 
that had befallen her. So they told her, 
as gently as they could, and I suppose 
she was unable to realize what they 
said, for she was utterly unmoved, and 
only asked to be taken to the room 
where they had laid him. The servants 
tried to prevent this, fearing the shock 
to her of seeing poor dead Alexis, so 
dreadfully changed and distorted. But 
she insisted, and passed the rest of the 
night there singing, they declared, 
those wild little Russian songs the peo- 
ple are so fond of, about the joys of 
spring and the miseries of the long win- 
ter,—more like a moujik mother hushing 
her baby than a wife mourning over her 
husband’s corpse.” 

“It all sounds very queer,” said Lord 
Bulverhythe, staring hard at the lan- 
guid, beautiful princess. “Where did 
she go to when Alexis fell into the 
stream, and why did she not reappear 
at a decent Christian hour at her 
home?’ 

“T believe there is no doubt that she 
and Alexis had been quarrelling,” said 
Mrs. Pierrepont. “The servants after- 
wards reported that, for some days 
past, they had heard angry words be- 
tween the prince and his wife. It 
seems that he intended to return to 
Petersburg towards the end of autumn, 
and this his wife declared she could not 
and would not do. She absolutely re- 
fused to entertain the idea of leaving 
the country during the winter. To 
Alexis, of course, this sounded like 
utter madness. A Russian will endure 
a short summer residence in the coun- 
try, but no one who can fly from it 
would dream of encountering the hor- 
rors of the endless Russian winter 
there. The young princess would give 
no reason for her obstinacy. She was 
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not afraid, nor shy, nor likely to be 
homesick, as she had no relations to 
leave. She had been in a miller’s house 
farther down the stream when the 
prince first saw her, but neither the 
miller nor his wife knew anything 
about her, save that in the early spring 
she had come to their door, ragged and 
miserable, and had begged for clothes 
and shelter, which they had given her. 

“When Alexis pressed her to give a 
reason for her refusal to go to Peters- 
burg, all she would say was, ‘I could not 
live shut up in walls, and I must rest 
during the winter.’ 

“As to her disappearing for so long 
after her husband’s sudden death, my 
own very simple explanation of the af- 
fair is, that she was angry with him for 
urging her to leave her beloved country 
home to go to Petersburg, and that she 
turned sharply from him, forgetting she 
was so near the edge of the river. Her 


foot slipped, and she fell, half under the 
benk and half in the stream, and then 
fainted away. Alexis, seeing her dan- 
ger, dashed down into the river, was 
caught by the current, and swept on to 


his awful death. No one saw where the 
princess had fallen, and she may have 
lain for hours, probably till it was quite 
dark. She must have been haif crazed 
with terror when she did come to her- 
self, finding she was in such a perilous 
position. Probably in her fright she 
missed her way home. And think of 
the awful house of death to which she 
returned! Poor Maruska! the only 
wonder is she did not go out of her 
mind on the spot.” 

“Did the servants notice anything 
strange in her looks or behavior when 
she did return?’ asked Lord Bulver- 
hythe, curiously. 

“I believe,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, 
rather reluctantly, “that they told some 
ridiculous stories to the effect that she 
came in looking particularly bright and 
happy—like a deer that, after being 
hard pressed by the hunters, has re- 
freshed itself in a stream and has got 
new life thereby, was their exact simile, 
I believe. One thing seems to have 
struck them all alike, and that was her 
hair. She came back with it all un- 
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bound, hanging about her like a glitter- 
ing cloud, sparkling and dripping with 
water. The very color of it seemed to 
have changed since she had gone out 
for that fatal walk with her poor young 
husband. 

“Of course the servants had never be- 
fore seen their mistress with her hair 
loose, but always done up, I suppose, 
as we see it to-night, with that pretty 
old silver comb—so, naturally, they 
were struck by its beauty and profu- 
sion. There’s nothing wonderful about 
that, is there?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Pierrepont’s Old 
Friend. “I suppose not. There are two 
things a woman always loses in an 
emergency—first her head and then her 
hairpins. The failure of their trifle of 
brain-power seems inevitably to act on 
their hairpins. But there is one point in 
your story I want to have cleared up. 
Who set the water-wheel going? I 
thought you said it had been long 
stopped for repairs. Now I don't pre- 
tend to know much about hydraulics or 
hydrostatics or engineering; but limited 
as my capacity is, it grasps the fact that 
even a Russian water-wheel which has 
been stopped by human agency needs 
human agency to set it in motion 
again.” 

“Really, Lord Bulverhythe,” said Mrs. 
Pierrepont, impatiently, “you are too 
ridiculous and provoking. What do I 
know about the water-wheel, or what 
made it turn? I only repeat to you the 
story as I heard it, and can’t vouch for 
its truth in every particular. Perhaps 
a miller came and started the wheel, or 
a rat ran across it, or some water came 
down suddenly from somewhere and 
made it move. I declare I believe you 
wish to accuse my pretty princess of 
pushing her husband into the stream 
and starting the wheel at the same mo- 
ment. You are so dreadfully insular— 
you think any one capable of any crime 
provided he or she is a wretched for- 
eigner.” 

“No, indeed, I never thought of such 
a thing,” replied Lord Bulverhythe, de- 
lighted at having slightly angered his 
dear old friend. “Besides, you told me 
the pretty princess had fallen down the 
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bank and was lying insensible there 
when her husband was so _ unfortu- 
nately active. By the way, did she re- 
turn to the castle with only her hair 
wet? Surely her garments dripped too; 
or do you think she took a, header into 
that river only just deep enough to wet 
her scalp, and finally, of course, to scat- 
ter her hairpins and unloose her hair?’ 

“You have guessed quite right in your 
disagreeable, sneering way,” said Mrs. 
Pierrepont, still rather angrily. “An- 
other trifle the servants tried to make a 
mystery and a wonder out of was, that 
the princess’s clothes were quite dry. 
{t was only her hair that was drip- 
ping.” 

The Old Friend nodded his head tri- 
umphantly, and his eyes twinkled with 
pleasure at his own far-reaching sa- 
gacity. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Mrs. 
Pierrepont, if I make a good shot now 
and then, and if I am always a little 
suspicious at first of the foreign friends 
you pick up here and there all over the 
world. You have such a genius for 
friendship, and always bring back from 
all your tourings a new dear friend, 
just as other people return from their 
tourings with cargoes of curios and 
rubbish of various sorts. I have not 
your gift at all, you know, and admire 
it so much in you. I wish I could make 
new friends wherever I go, but some- 
how I have only the power of sticking 
to the old ones.” 

Lord Bulverhythe’s pleasant old voice 
sank a little at the end of his sentence, 
giving his words a very agreeable sug- 
gestiveness. There was a pause, dur- 
ing which all Mrs. Pierrepont’s slight 
irritation died away. “By the way,” he 
went on, “you have never told me yet 
how you came to know and love the 
dripping princess. Did you meet her in 
Petersburg at her father-in-law’s?”’ 

“Pray, Mrs. Pierrepont,” said the thin 
voice of the archdeacon of the South 
Saxon Marshes, suddenly breaking 
across Lord Bulverhythe’s question, 


“have you heard of our poor dear bish- 
op’s illness 

‘IlIness,” said Mrs. Pierrepont, turn- 
ing quickly away from her Old Friend, 
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her voice kindling with “that hieropa- 


thetic affection of which the female 
spirit is the seat and the ministers of 
religion the objects’—“illness, no, I 
have net heard of it. What is the mat- 
ter? Nothing serious, I hope?’ 

“There was a village concert at Low 
Ashhurst,” said the archdeacon, “at 
which some public-spirited young men 
blackened their faces. Oneof them had 
a banjo, and they were thus able to 
render harmless negro songs with per- 
fect accuracy. The bishop was present, 
and at the end said a few earnest words 
on the duty of harmony in all our deal- 
ings with our neighbors—drawing an 
‘apt illustration from the very pleasing 
music to which they had listened that 
evening.’ ” 

“How well the dear bishop would do 
it!’ murmured Mrs. Pierrepont. “His 
lightest words carry such weight and 
produce such splendid results.” 

“It had been arranged long before- 
hand that the bishop was to go to the 
Rectory for refreshment before driving 
back to the Palace. But, on his leaving 
the schoolhouse, a family of position in 
the neighborhood surrounded him in the 
dark and sought to convey him away to 
their own house by stealth. The rector 
naturally endeavored to frustrate this 
design, and a sort of battle, if I may so 
term it, took place for the possession of 


his Lordship’s body. The combat 
raged——” 
“What an admirable illustration of 


the beauty of harmony as just set forth 
by the bishop!” broke in Lord Bulver- 
hythe. “There’s a fine flavor of body- 
snatching in your tale, archdeacon, 
that’s quite delightful. But do go 
on, Mrs. Pierrepont—I want to hear the 
rest of your Russian friend’s story.” 

“His Lordship,” pursued the arch- 
deacon, taking no notice of this inter- 
ruption, “stood, positively exposed to 
the rain, for over twenty-——” 

“Oh Lord!” muttered the Old Friend 
to himself, “I see his venerableness is 
in no way changed. If once we get on 
to the bishop and his maladies, we are 
lost. 

“Positively I believe the archdeacon — 
ean tell all his bones! I suppose, Mrs. 
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Pierrepont,” he went on loudly, drown- 
ing without mercy a monologue com- 
posed of episcopal catarrh, “you find all 
your young men friends go down like 
nine-pins before the princess’s charms. 
It seems to me, however, that her neigh- 
bor Geoff Dallas is, at any rate at pres- 
ent, a nine-pin firm on its legs, for he 
pays hardly any attention to the prin- 
cess; all his conversation is being 
poured into your little cousin’s ear. 
And no wonder, for what * pretty girl 
little Lady Molly has grown into—a per- 
fect English beauty, so fresh and whole- 
some-looking, just like a clean little 
dewdrop. Evidently I am not the 
only person who thinks so. Master 
Geoff has so many interesting things to 
say te her, that he is obliged to look 
very often and very long into those 
lovely blue eyes of hers. And how 
those eyes shine as she turns her face 
towards him, listening so earnestly to 
his yarns. Lucky Geoff! I had heard 
something of this in London, and I ean 
see that for once report spoke truly.” 

“I too have heard similar rumors,” 
said the archdeacon, “and should wish 
to offer sincere congratulations to your 
worthy nephew.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Pierrepont, softly, 
“you have both heard of it. Yes, there 
can be no mistake, I think,—but at pres- 
ent congratulations would be prema- 
ture. Nothing, I am sure, is settled, 
and yet why there should be any delay 
I do not know. Geoffrey behaves as if 
he were deeply in love, and I should say 
little Molly certainly does not dislike 
him. All lagt\ season in» town\ he 
haunted her footsteps, and here they 
are constantly ‘together Still F feel 
pretty sure Geoffrey has not asked her 
yet. My opinion is, that for once in his 
life he has turned shy and timid. He is 
so much in love that he is positively 
afraid of risking his all.” 

“Pity the sorrows of a timid, nervous 
Dallas! Gad! I should say that if it is 
come to this, Geoff is in a desperate bad 
way. But, Mrs. Pierrepont, surely you 
are going to finish your Russian story. 
Don’t go yet.” 

“I have not time to finish it now. 
the young people will be 


However, 
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dancing this evening in the oak parlor, 
so if you like to come and sit beside me 
there for a little, you shall hear the end. 
Now I have caught the august eye, and 
must be off.” 

By and by dancing began briskly in 
the oak parlor. The Old Friend strolled 
in, looked about him, and then crossed 
to Mrs. Pierrepont’s side. 

“Now go on,” he said, seating himself 
in a comfortable chair and preparing 
both to look and to listen. “Was it in 
Petersburg that you met Princess 
Alexis?” 

“In Petersburg! oh dear no,” Mrs. 
Pierrepont answered. “Maruska never 
would go to Petersburg, which was an 
additional cause of offence to her 
father-in-law and his family. Of 
course, as his son’s widow and bearer 
of his name, he felt obliged to support 
her in the position to which her mar- 
riage entitled her. He had her brohght 
to Alexandrovsky, and intended, of 
course, to take her to the capital for the 
winter with the rest of his family. But 
just as she had been with Alexis so she 
was with the old prince on this subject 
—immovably obstinate. She refused to 
leave the country during winter, and 
would give no other reason than her old 
foolish one, ‘I could not live shut up in 
walls, and I must rest during the win- 
ter. As nothing moved her from this 
determination, the Oustreloffs were 
compelled to yield, and they came to 
Petersburg, leaving Maruska to the 
gloom and solitude of Alexandrovsky, 
with a few servants to take care of her 
and it. In summer, as usual, they pre- 
pared to,return to the country, and the 
ola prince begged me to go with them 
on a visit, which I was very glad to do, 
as I wanted to see something of Rus- 
sian country life. 

“IT remember so well the evening we 
arrived at the castle. We had had a 
long tiring journey, bumping and jolt- 
ing over the worst roads I have ever 
felt, in great heavy coaches, attended 
by a perfect retinue of servants of all 
conditions. The sun was beginning to 
set as we turned in through a great 
hammered-iron gateway, and_ the 
dreary-looking castle came into view at 
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the end of the drive, which wound 
along by the banks of a stream. Such 
a lovely, shining stream it was, remind- 
ing me of many a Scotch burn I had 
seen in the old days. A tall, slender girl 
was sauntering along, close by the edge 
of the water, dressed in green clothes. 
She did not stop or turn her head, as 
our heavy procession of carriages rolled 
by; but I knew at once from the pro- 
found salutations of the servants, and 
also from the sudden look of disgust on 
Prince Oustreloff’s face, that it was his 
despised daughter-in-law past whom we 
were thundering. 

“As you may imagine, I had come full 
of prejudices against her. I fancied 
she would be a bold, hardy moujik 
beauty, who, having inveigled poor 
young Alexis into a hasty marriage, had 
behaved with shameful heartlessness 
after his tragic death, and now took 
upon herself to be full of obstinate fan- 
cies, giving thereby cause for vexation 
to the family into which she had thrust 
herself. You, who can look at Maruska 
while I tell you this story, can imagine 
my shock of surprise as I looked back 
and saw her that summer evening,— 
tall, delicately formed, fragile,—the 
evening sun behind her lighting up her 
wonderful hair, which seemed to flow 
round her in golden-brown waves, some- 
thing like the stream that flowed at her 
feet. Her lap was full of water-flow- 
ers, and she was singing to herself as 
she walked. I sat struck dumb with 
amazement and admiration, asking my- 
self with a sort of stupid wonder, Could 
this radiant exquisite creature be of 
the same race of beings as myself and 
belong to the same world? I am, I 
know, a moderately good-looking, well- 
preserved Englishwoman; but as I 
stared at Maruska that evening, and 
then conjured up my own image, dirty, 
dusty, arrayed in my serviceable brown 
beige gown, clasping the umbrella of 
my nation with no uncertain hold— 


when I recalled the row of Oustreloff 
faces, which I had studied and wearied 
of during our long journey—when I 
tried to think of everybody pretty I had 
ever known,—all seemed to me to turn 
hideous when contrasted with the vision 
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of beauty sauntering carelessly along 
the brookside. Prince Oustreloff turned 
towards me with the look of angry dis- 
gust deepening in his eyes. ‘See,’ he 
said, ‘how the widow of my son com- 
ports herself towards me. She does not 
deign to stay indoors to receive us with 
a fitting welcome, but wanders abroad, 
alone and unattended, like a gipsy lass. 
Throughout the winter she never left 
her rooms, indeed was unseen by any of 
my servants for many months; but 
since spring came she is, I have been 
informed, constantly afoot wandering 
about the grounds, principally near this 
little stream.’ 

“Well, I am sure you must be begin- 
ning to weary of my long story, so I 
need not inflict on you an account of my 
dreary visit to Alexandrovsky. I shall 
never forget the ugly monotonous coun- 
try stretching endlessly around it—no 
trees to be seen but fir, alder, and birch. 
The nearest neighbor was thirty miles 
off, and he was mad. There were no 
tennis-parties, no visits, no drives, no 
old women to give flannel petticoats to. 

“Gogol’s description of the sleepy 
country life at Ostankino, ‘where each 
door had a separate sound as it turned 
on its hinges, conveying a distinct ar- 
ticulation to those who could compre- 
hend it,’ would have done perfectly for 
Alexandrovsky. I have often thought 
that Noah and his party must have led 
much the same sort of existence on the 
Ark as we did at that old castle—except 
that they had, I suppose, the amuse- 
ment of feeding the animals in a sort 
of gigantic Zoological Gardens way, 
while we fed nothing and nobody. 

“Very quickly Maruska completed her 
conquest over my heart. I found that 
her love of out-of-doors rambling ex- 
actly suited my British go-out-in-all- 
weathers habits. She was so fascinat- 
ing in her artlessness, and her igno- 
rance and innocence were like a child’s. 
Her beauty, too, was so enthralling. 
You admire her hair now, but I only 
wish you could have seen it during the 
summer. I don’t know why it is, but 
as the weather has got colder it has 
seemed to lose something of its ripple 
and also of its color. You will call me 
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fanciful, but it looks to me to-night like 
a stream that is beginning to run slowly 
before it is actually frozen. 

“As the time approached for me to 
bring my visit to an end and to return 
to England, the thought struck me to 
ask Maruska if she would like to come 
with me. I felt sure the best return I 
could make to Prince Oustreloff for his 
hospitality was to rid him for a little of 
the presence of his daughter-in-law. 
He never altered in his dislike of her— 
never spoke to her, and never went near 
her.” 

“I suppose this princess, whom you 
invest with tidal tresses, which wax 
anu wane with the seasons or the sun 
or the moon or something, jumped at 
your offer like a trout at a May-fly?” 

“Well, she did, and she did not,” an- 
swered Mrs. Pierrepont. “She paused 
a long time before replying, and then 
asked the oddest question: ‘Is there any 
running water close to your chateau?’ I 
laughed, and assured her there was a 
brook which ran almost under the win- 
dows on one side, right through what is 
left of the old moat; and promised her 
that, if she would come, she should 
have rooms on the rheumatic side of the 
house, as you always kindly call it. 
Then she agreed at once, danced with 
pleasure like a child, and began to sing 
as she always does when she is happy. 
So here she is,—sweet, lovely, fascinat- 
ing; but we are, I fear, on the brink of 
a disruption. Of course I intended her 
to stay with me all the winter, and as 
tl am going to Berlin in the spring, I 
would take her there, I thought, and 
send her on, carefully escorted, to 
Petersburg. I said something of this 
casually to her the other day: in an in- 
stant I saw her face change, and a look 
almost of horror come into it. Then, 
just in the same obstinate way as I had 
heard she had spoken before both to 
poor Alexis and to the old prince, she 
declared she must go back to Russia for 
the winter. I coaxed and bullied her, 
all to no purpose, and then I begged for 
her reasons. All she would say was to 
repeat the very words she had used 
before—‘I could not live shut up in 
walls, and I must rest during the win- 
ter.” ” 
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“What a strange woman she seems to 
be,” said Lord Bulverhythe, “so set on 
her own way, without any sense or rea- 
son. That alone is so very unlike 
women in general.” He turned and 
looked long and fixedly at the princess, 
as if trying to discover the mystery of 
her actions from her face. 

She was lying back in a large arm- 
chair, lenguidly watching the danc- 
ing. Apparently she had no desire 
herself to enter “the mazes of heat 
and sound,” for to each entreaty 
to do so she gave a pretty but 
very decided No. Mr. Dallas came up 
to her and politely tried to shake her 
resolution. He bore her refusal with 
much fortitude, and the next instant 
he was beside Lady Molly, eagerly per- 
suading her to consent to some ne- 
farious arrangement connected with 
“throwing over the other fellow.” 

Maruska followed their movements 
with her eyes, some of her languor 
seeming, as she did so, to drop off her. 
Now they were dancing together, and 
Geoff was telling Lady Molly a confi- 
dential story which obliged him to bend 
down his tall fair head over hers, so 
that his communication might safely 
reach her ear. 

Sometimes she looked up at him, 
laughing and interrupting him. It was 
a pretty picture, but it seemed to have a 
curious effect on Maruska. She moved 
uneasily from her indolent position and 
sat upright. The dance ended and the 
dancers dispersed themselves in differ- 
ent directions. Some time passed, and 
then suddenly Maruska got up and 
walked, with the rapid gliding step that 
was peculiar to her, to the other end 
of the room. She pushed aside the 
heavy curtain that hung over the door- 
way which separated the oak parlor 
from the little winter parlor. Then she 
softly turned the handle of the door. 

Some one tried to do the same from 
the inside; the door was pushed open. 
and Lord Bulverhythe came hastily out 
of the room, almost knocking over the 
princess. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said; “I did 
not know any one was there. Can I 
take you to the drawing-room, or back 
to the oak parlor? I would not go in 
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there, if I were you,” he went on, sig- 
nificantly jerking his head backwards; 
“you will only be thought a nuisance, 
and two fools will heartily wish you at 
Jericho—or Petersburg! I strolled in in- 
nocently, on my way to bed, but I 
soon saw I had better stroll out 
again.” 

The princess listened impatiently, but 
.made no answer to this speech, which 
indeed she seemed hardly to under- 
stand, for as soon as it was ended she 
moved forward to the door again. She 
opened it gently and went into the lit- 
tle room, which Lord Bulverhythe had 
just described as consecrated to Love 
and Folly. 

“A mighty queer woman,” thought 
the Old Friend to himself, “and not al- 
together on the straight. Why was she 
so set on going into that room when I 
warned her not to do so? It is most 
provoking, after the very skilful way 
in which I evacuated it, and gave the 
timid shy lover a good opportunity to 
speak to his Molly. Dear little Molly! 
you are sweet enough to turn a lion into 
a lamb. It is no wonder our friend 
Jeoff gets into a blue funk, and thinks 
himself (and a good thing for him too!) 
a worm and no man, when he reflects 
on what you are—that he should pre- 
sume to lift his eyes to you. Molly, 
Molly, you are sweeter even than your 
name, and I feel downright angry with 
that deluded old fool Maria Pierrepont 
for informing me so calmly that that 
precious princess’s heathenish name is 
the same as yours in Russian—Marusk: 
the same to Maria that Molly is to 
Mary! I don’t believe it. How could 
she say she now had two dear Mollys, 
one Russian, the other English? As if 
there could be two Mollys in this 
world!” 

The winter parlor at Hurst Pierre- 
point had a beautiful carved mantel- 
piece going right up to the ceiling, in the 
black loveliness which time, smoke, and 
dirt give to oak. The carving consoli- 
dated itself at the base into two big 
sentry-boxes, or porters’ chairs, one on 
each side of the fireplace. They had 
delicately carved little pointed roofs, 
and their broad seats, covered with 








faded red velvet cushions, formed a 
most comfortable lounge. 

In the picturesque recesses of one of 
these antique seats Lady Molly hzd 
established herself. Geoff stood almost 
in front of her, half leaning against one 
side of the mighty box, looking down at 
the little lithe figure seated so demurely 
in the deep shadows, with the carved 
Pierrepont lions over her head ramping 
forever in a sweet unrest. 

Lady Molly and Geoff looked up 
quickly as the princess came into the 
room. Did a thought—a desire—of a 
possible residence for her in Jericho or 
Petersburg, as Lord Bulverhythe had 
suggested, cross both their minds? 
“Mr. Dallas,” she said, coming straight 
up to where Geoff stood, and speaking 
quickly in her distinct foreign tones,— 
“Mr. Dallas, I did make a mistake in 
saying I would not dance with you. I 
am not engaged, and I will dance now, 
at once.” 

Had the princess suddenly thrown a 
parcel of dynamite at him, Geoff could 
hardly have felt more astounded or 
more uncomfortable. In all his previ- 
ous vast experience he had never, while 
dancing or sitting out with one lady, 
been followed by another, soliciting the 
pleasure of that particular dance with 
him! He glanced at Maruska and then 
at Lady Molly. What had happened to 
the child in the last few seconds? Had 
she suddenly grown taller or got older? 
The little figure in the depths of the old 
oak seat had wrapped itself round in 
chilling dignity as in a cloak, and the 
pretty red childish lips had a most un- 
childlike curl of scorn on_ them. 
Maruska stood silent, her eyes fixed on 
Geoff’s face, one of her hands playing 
with some loose waves of her hair. 

“I am very sorry, princess,” said 
Geoff, “that I can’t have the pleasure of 
this dance with you, but Lady Molly 
Hesketh has been good enough to give 
it to me, and we are just about to fin- 
ish it.” 

He spoke very coldly, for he felt 
angry at Maruska’s intrusion at that 
particular moment, and her strange re- 
quest did not flatter him in the least. 
Indeed he felt himself to be occupying 
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a ridiculous position, and accordingly 
detested the woman who had put him 
into it. 

“The next dance, then,” rejoined 
Maruska, in her clear steady tones. 

“For that, too, I am engaged,” said 
Geoff, brusquely, beginning to show the 
loss of his temper. “Come, Lady Molly, 
it’s no use staying here, let us have the 
short remains of our dance.” 

Maruska moved closer to Geoff and 
laid her hand on his arm. “Stay,” she 
said, “you asked me for a dance, and I 
will dance with you. If not this, the 
next; if not the next, the one after.” 

How does the bird feel as the net of 
the fowler tightens around it? How 
does the wearied fox feel as Governess, 
Gaylass, and the rest close about him 
in a yelling crowd? How does the fly 
feel as he reluctantly treads the Via 
Dolorosa which lands him in_ the 
spider’s parlor? What gentle- 
man do when a lady persists in asking 
him to dance with her? Like the bird, 
the fox, the fly, he submits to fate. Un- 
like them, he can curse it, which is 
undoubtedly a consolation. 

“Molly,” said Geoff, hurriedly and 
earnestly, and dropping the conven- 
tional prefix, “I want to finish what I 
had begun to say to you in the oak 
parlor when that—undesirable princess 
burst in. When can I see you again 
alone, I wonder, with all this horrid 
crowd of people about? No chance this 
evening, for I know Mrs. Pierrepont is 
going to stop the music when the next 
two dances are over. To-morrow we 
leave the house at ten, and the whole 
day will be wasted in that wretched 
shooting. Every moment I shall be 
thinking of you and what you are likely 
to say in answer to a question I am 
going to ask you—a question I almost 
dread to ask, for on its answer all my 
life depends. This is what I shall do— 
directly we’ve shot the Hammonds, I 
shall leave the others, take a short cut 
by Rigden Rough, and get to the east 
lodge soon after four. Now do you 
think, Molly, you could manage to be 
walking up the drive about that time, 
without a crowd of other people hang- 
ing about? Don’t trouble to reply if you 
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think you can manage this, and remem- 
ber the east lodge, not the big one by 
the river. And do you know, Molly, I 
am so afraid of your forgetting to take 
this particular little walk that I think 
I had better slip this ring off my finger 
and beg you to keep it till you can re- 
store it to me to-morrow afternoon. 
Give me something to restore to you, 
Molly—that will make us feel so busi- 
ness-like and commercial. That little 
diamond ring will do—here, give it to 
me and I will stow it away safe in my 
waistcoat pocket. It’s no use attempt- 
ing to push it on one of my big fingers, 
but I will keep it very sate—till to- 
morrow.” 

“Your ideas of business would do 
credit to a Scotch Jew,” said Lady 
Molly, trying to look up unconcernedly 
at Geoff and to keep down the little 
shake in her voice. “You out of 
me a good diamond ring and only give 
a plain gold one in exchange. How- 
ever, as it is only for such a short time, 
I suppose I must submit gracefully.” 

Very coldly and reluctantly Geoff 
went up to the princess and claimed the 
dance had thrust upon him. He 
was, however, obliged to admit to him- 
self grudgingly that she danced well, 
moving along ina gliding, dreamy way 
as if she were floating. 

The dance over, he intended to take 
her to a seat and to leave her there at 
once. But the princess prevented this 
scheme of flight being carried out by 
sinking into a big chaise a deux which 
stood in a recess, and begging Geoff to 
sit down beside her. He felt obliged to 
comply, but sat in a sulky silence, his 
running over the room to 
where Lady Molly was. 

“To-morrow afternoon I wish to go to 
the wood above the house, along by the 
Will you come with me, Mr. 
I will go about four o'clock.” 

A sense of angry disgust rose strong 
in Geoff's heart. 

“I cannot “I shall be 
shooting all day, and when I have fin- 
ished that, I shall be on the other side 
of the park at the hour you mention.” 

Maruska moved nearer to him, and 
gave a little cold laugh. 
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“I know,” she said, “you mean to 
meet Miladi Molly there. I heard you 
arrange it with her. But do not mind 
her. I wish you to meet me close by 
the little wooden bridge above the deep 
pool they call ‘Big Crooked.’ ”’ 

“Princess,” said Geoff, desperately, 
“IT must beg you to allow me to manage 
my own affairs, and to accept as final 
my answer that I cannot meet you to- 
morrow. Indeed I may as well say 
plainly I will not.” 

“Will not,” said Maruska, “but you 
shall.” 

Geoff turned and looked straight at 
her with impatient scorn. She was 
very unlike the languid princess whom 
he had hitherto known. Her eyes fixed 
themselves on his,—seeming to hold 
him suddenly spellbound. Gently, 
softly, she leaned her lovely head 
towards him, till the loose ripples of 
her hair rested for an instant on his 
shoulder, brushing his face; one lock 
which had become loosened in dancing 
fell across his hand. 

And then a madness seized Geoff's 
brain. He forgot time and place and 
all things; he forgot himself. A vision 
seemed to dance before him of a clear 
stream, murmuring along in a thousand 
gold-brown ripples—calling on him to 
follow, follow. And he felt that he 
must follow that call, were it to lead 
him on to death itself. He turned sick 
and giddy, and stretched out his arms 
like a drowning man. But before he 
could speak Maruska had _=s glided 
away, and he was alone. Alone—with 
every pulse throbbing madly—his brain 
on fire—all thought, all perception, 
swallowed up in the one mad yearning 
to see her again, to clasp her in his 
arms, to feel her head lying on his 
shoulder and the soft rings of her hair 
touching his cheek. 

The next day’s shooting pleased Lord 
Bulverhythe, though Geoff’s demeanor 
did not. “He went mooning through 
the best of it like a mad calf,” said the 
impatient old man. “I don’t know what 
to make of it. He never spoke to any 


one at breakfast, but kept watching the 
door as if he expected his death-warrant 
every 


to walk in moment. And yet 
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everybody was there—except that Rus- 
sian woman, Princess What’s-her-name. 
Why, he hadn’t a word even for Molly. 
Then he insistq1 on leaving off shoot- 
ing much too early—it was such a clear 
afternoon we could have gone on much 
longer. But no!—off he bounced back- 
wards like a hot chestnut, towards the 
west lodge, and would listen to no- 
body.” 

Pale and panting Geoff reached the 
wooden bridge long before the time 
Maruska had mentioned. The stream, 
with its 


Huge moss-grown boulders, and thin 
Musical water half hid, 


rippled pleasantly along. In some way 
it seemed to bring Maruska’s personal- 
ity vividly before Geoff, increasing his 
maddening thirst for her presence. It 
was a beautiful mild autumn evening. 
Geoff flung himself on the grass, fixing 
his impatient gaze on the bridge over- 
head by which Maruska would come. 
Suddenly there was a rustle, a splash, 
and then, with the setting sun behind 
her, lighting up her loose flowing hair 
as with a glory, and with her green gar- 
ments floating about her, Maruska 
came stepping slowly through the 
stream, her lips parted with the music 
of a spring song. Geoff rushed down 
into the water; he caught her up and 
carried her to the bank, straining her to 
his heart, covering her eyes, her face, 
her hair with kisses. A delirium seized 
him as it had done the night before 
when first he felt her soft hair lying 
against his face. He placed her gently 
on the sloping bank, and knelt before 
her in his mad intoxication, praying her 
to love him a little, to do with him what 
she would, to accept him as her slave. 
He kissed the hem of her garment, her 
very feet. With that delirium surging 
in his brain, there was no wild action of 
which he was incapable. Of Molly—of 
his broken tryst with her—he never 
thought. He heeded not how the time 
slipped by. 

Maruska spoke very little; her eyes 
were fixed on the running stream at her 
feet. She accepted Geoff’s caresses, al- 
lowing him to play with her hair, to 
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clasp her in his arms, and often she 
turned her face towards him, giving 
him kiss for kiss. But occasionally she 
seemed hardly to hear his ravings, and 
then for a moment a terrified chill 
would creep through his wild heart. 

The sun dipped below the horizon, and 
twilight seemed suddenly to invade the 
little wood. Maruska shivered. She 
rose to her feet, and gliding swiftly 
down the bank, she waded slowly again 
through the brook and passed quickly 
away in the direction of the house, 
Geoff following, dumb from very excess 
of bewildered passion. 

Little Lady Molly, with many misgiv- 
ings and tremors, had gone faithfully to 
the meeting-place at the appointed hour. 
Minutes passed away—half an hour was 
gone, and Geoff did not come. Then, 
vexed and indignant, she turned away, 
determined to wait no longer in this 
humiliating fashion. She walked 
quickly up the park and entered the 
little wood, vaguely hoping, with a sad 
lack of topographical knowledge, to 
meet the guns on their way home, and 
to learn from them if any evil had be- 
fallen Geoff. Awful tales of shooting 
accidents rose in her mind—eyes shot 
out—fingers strewing the ground—even 
death itself. And she had been angry 
with him for keeping her waiting; per- 
haps she would be punished by hearing 
that he was badly injured—killed. At 
that very moment he might be lying 
somewhere, stretched on the ground, 
life ebbing from many large wounds, 
his very short fair hair matted with 
blood, his blue eyes closing in death. A 
sob rose in Lady Molly’s throat as this 
harrowing vision displayed itself before 
her mental view, and her fingers sought 
and clutched eagerly over the gold ring 
lying loose in her pocket. She hurried 
on: suddenly, however, she stopped. 
She had reached a turn in the path from 
wuich, by a straight narrow line, con- 
siderately cut through the trees, a view 
could be got of the bridge and of the 
“Big Crooked,” lying dark and sullen 
far below. 

And then Molly saw Geoff, unhurt, 
unextended in death,—on the contrary, 
waking violent love to the Russian 
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Molly, kissing her, clasping her hands, 
toying with her hair. But even as 
Molly gazed, rooted to the ground with 
amazement and horror, the scene 
changed, the actors moved away, and 
she was left alone, with the gathering 
twilight wrapping her round, and black 
despair pulling at her heart-strings. 

After a little, like one half stunned, 
she went stumbling down the path, 
meaning to recross the stream by the 
little wooden bridge. Suddenly, almost 
at her feet, she saw something glitter. 
She stooped and picked it up, and then 
recognized it as the comb the princess 
always wore in her hair. She looked at 
it curiously. It was silver, of a strange 
antique shape, entirely without orna- 
ment, save that wavy lines were chased 
along the top and ran down each divi- 
sion, giving, in a rude way, the effect 
of water running over the whole sur- 
face. 

It isa dreadful thing to have to record 
of a young gentlewoman, well born, 
well brought up, but Lady Molly, as she 
held that comb in her hand and thought 
of the little scene she had just wit- 
nessed, determined that never again 
should it adorn the head of the fair false 
Russian. She flung it on the ground 
and stamped on it, but this mighty 
effort produced little effect except 
slightly to bend one or two of the divi- 
sions. 

Should she fling it into the pool be- 
low? No, the springs there might dry 
up, the “Big Crooked” might become 
shallow, the comb might be found and 
restored to its rightful owner. She de- 
termined to destroy it utterly. Grasp- 
ing it tightly, yet with a sort of shrink- 
ing abhorrence, she hurried home, 
rushed up to her room, and thrust the 
comb deep into the glowing centre of 
the fire. 

Then a strange thing happened. A 
fierce hiss came from the flames as if 
water had been flung upon them. The 
fire burned low and black for a few 
moments, then, seeming as if it had 
conquered, leaped up more brightly 
than ever, and the comb after some 
time lay a blackened, shapeless lump 
amongst the bright embers. 
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That evening was but a dull one at 
Hurst Pierrepoint. Princess Alexis did 
not appear at all, having suddenly taken 
ill. Mrs. Pierrepont looked anxious and 
uneasy. Geoff spoke to no one, seemed 
to notice no one, but hovered most of 
the evening about the passage that led 
to the princess’s rooms, constantly 
sending in frenzied little notes to her, 
beseeching her to tell him tiow she was. 

Lady Molly was very pale and quiet. 
The musical set in the party took pos- 
session of the piano, and each, in turn, 
enjoyed his or her own performance on 
it immensely—each, however, convinced 
that it was unduly monopolized by the 
others. Hady Molly saw Geoff come 
into the room: he seemed to be waiting 
to see Mrs. Pierrepont, who had gone 
away on one of her many excursions to 
Maruska’s room. 

Molly leant back in her chair and 
looked bitterly at the traitor, with a 
proud, indignant swelling at her heart. 
Hot tears came into her eyes, but she 
brushed them angrily away. At that 
moment a Scotch girl who had man- 
ageu, after the manner of her nation, to 
vanquish all the English competitors 
engaged in the struggle for the music- 
stool, burst forth into an old ballad, 
with a sweetness of voice which made 
one rejoice in her victory. The words 
floated to Lady Molly’s ears:— 


O dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
When we sat at the dine, 
Ilow we changed the napkins frae our 
necks? 
It’s no sae lang sin syne. 
And yours was good and good enough, 
But no sae good as mine: 
For yours was o’ the cambrick dear, 
But mine o’ the silk sae fine. 


And dinna ye mind, Lord Gregory, 
As we twa sat at wine, 

How we changed the 

fingers? 

And I can show thee thine. 

And yours was good and good enough, 
But aye the best was mine; 

For yours was o’ the good red gold, 
But mine o’ the diamonds fine. 


frae our 


rings 


Molly shivered with pain and misery. 
Would this dreadful never end? 


song 
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Each word seemed to inflict a separate 
stab on her. She had been led on to lay 
bare her heart, and the man who had 
done this had despised and spurned it. 
A traitor had held it for a moment in 
his hand, had read its shy proud secret, 
and had then flung it away, laughing 
and making merry with another 
woman, 


You're but a witch, or a vile warlock, 
Or a mermaid o’ the flood, 


sang Miss M‘Tavish’s clear voice, rising 
in sweet-toned anger. 

Long before the song was ended Mrs. 
Pierrepont returned to the drawing- 
room and held an anxious consultation 
with her Old Friend. Geoff went has- 
tily over to where they stood, endeavor- 
ing to force himself into the low-toned 
conversation. But Mrs. Pierrepont 
turned her back angrily on her heir and 
resolutely shut him out. 

“IT am in terrible anxiety,” she said. 
*“T have been seeing the doctor, who 
has just paid his second visit to the 
princess—what do you think he says? 
That in some incomprehensible way she 
is sinking fast. He not know 
really what is the matter. She is so 
frightfully cold, nothing that we can 
do seems to remove a sort of deathlike 
chill that has taken hold of her. If you 
could see her, you would be horrified at 
the change these few hours have made 
in her. She is icy cold, her eyes seem 
sunk in her head, and, strangest of all, 
her hair is quite altered. It is hanging 
straight down, dry and colorless, all the 
waves gone out of it. It looks, if you 
ean faney such a thing, as if it had died. 
The doctor says he supposes she must 
have taken a chill, and the sudden 
change this evening to sharp frost after 
the mildness of the day makes it more 
acute. But he is utterly puzzled, and 
all he can say is that she may die ina 
few hours from failure of the action of 
the heart.” 

“Does he?’ said the Old Friend, drily. 
“T will make an equally safe prediction 
and say that when she does die, she will 
die for want of breath. Iam dreadfully 
sorry for her, and for you too, Maria, 
but I don’t think you need be so down- 


does 








People in England don’t generally 
You can 


cast. 
die of chills in a few hours. 
send a telegram off to-morrow morning 
first thing to London and have a great 


man down in a couple of hours. Of 
course your local man stays in the 
house all night, and will be at hand 
should he be wanted. The best thing 
to do will be to get all these people off 
to bed at once, so that the house may be 
kept quiet. Go to bed yourself, and 
don’t fuss and try to nurse. Your old 
housekeeper will do that far better than 
you could, and there’s no need for you 
to knock yourself up when you know 
you can leave this unfortunate princess 
in such good hands.” 

But, in spite of Lord Bulverhythe’s 
excellent advice and arrangements, the 
quiet of Hurst Pierrepoint was not 
maintained. Soon after midnight every 
one in the house was suddenly awak- 
ened by a succession of the most heart- 
rending cries and_ shrieks, ringing 
wildly down the long corridor which led 
to the hall door. Something fled swiftly 
down it—something battered with wild 


groping fingers at the fastenings— 
something shrjeked and wept and 
moaned. The whole startled household, 


in different degrees of undressedness, 
came running to the spot; but only 
those who arrived first, saw that the 
moaning, desperate creature lying weep- 
ing and wailing before the closed door 
was the Princess Alexis. She was 
quickly raised and carried back to her 
room. She had been seized with a de- 
lirium, it was explained to the terrified, 
shivering party grouped about the cor- 
ridor. She had got out of bed, shriek- 
ing for running water, and before she 
could be stopped had rushed, just as she 
was, to the door, endeavoring to get out. 
By and by quiet settled on the house 
again, after fires had been poked up, 
sal-volatile administered, brandy taken, 
disturbed nerves restored. Once more 
Hurst Pierrepoint addressed itself to 
slumber. 

“Well,” muttered the Old Friend 
angrily to himself, as he crept into his 
“soft and chilly nest,” “if Maria Pierre- 
pont is going to turn her house into an 
asylum for mad Russians to rush up 
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and down the passages at night, fright- 
ening decent people out of their senses, 
she won't find me aspiring to the post 
of unpaid warder. I shall certainly 
clear out of this as soon as I can. It’s 
all very well to have a capacity for 
friendships, but why the deuce does she 
not make all her friends of quiet re- 


spectable English people, instead of 
bringing home demented foreigners 
who get one up in the middle of a 


wretched cold night? I feel certain I 
shall pay for her vagaries by a bad 
attack of bronchitis. I believe I hear 
the whistle of the enemy already.” 
When the cold dawn broke, the house- 
keeper crept, according to promise, to 
Mrs. Pierrepont’s room to tell her how 
absolutely quiet the princess had lain 
since her furious midnight delirium. 
They talked together for a little, and 
then Mrs. Pierrepont went back with 
the housekeeper to the sick-room. The 
low French window was a little open, 
and the morning air blew coldly in. 
There was no one in the bed—there was 
no one in the room. The two women 
gazed at each other, the same thought 
written in terror on each face. There 
was another awakening of the house—a 
terrified search throughout it, and then 
through the grounds. But to no avail. 
Some, searching along the banks of the 
stream, which had here and there a thin 


coating of ice, thought for a few mo- 
ments that they saw the figure of 
Maruska dressed in her usual green 


garments lying on the ground close by 
the “Big Crooked.” But on rushing up, 
they found only a heap of half-withered 
green leaves, which the next chilly gust 
of wind scattered in all directions. 
Maruska was never again nor 
heard of. The pools of the stream were 
dragged day after day; every wood, 
every covert, every corner was searched 


seen 


—everything was done to find her,—but 
all in vain. As utterly as those leaves 
in the heap vanished, did Maruska van- 
ish too. 

“T am aware I ought not to presume 
ever to speak to you again, Lady 
Molly,” said Geoff, after many weary 
months of silence and separation, speak- 
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ing-in a broken, shamefaced fashion— 
“not even to beg your pardon. I know 
it is worse than no excuse, no apology, 
to say that for a day and a night I was 
a drivelling idiot, quite off my head. 
Somehow, I declare, I believe I was 
bewitched, bedevilled. And you never, 
never can forgive me—can you, Molly?’ 

“Hum, hum,” muttered Mrs. Pierre- 
pont’s Old Friend to himself, moving 
softly away. “I think I may soon order 
my customary claret-jug offering, with 
the usual legend, written on my card, 
hanging out of its mouth—‘May your fu- 
ture be as rosy as the claret I shall 
henceforth hold.’ ” 

There was one prejudice which pretty, 
happy little Lady Molly Dailas was 
never able to overcome. Nor did she 
make many hearty, Christian endeavors 
to do so. To the end of her life she 
entertained a rooted aversion to Holy 
Russia and all the inhabitants thereof. 





From T.es Annales, 
THE DEGRADATION OF DREYFUS. 

Now, when so much is being said and 
written concerning the condemnation 
of Captain Dreyfus, it seems interest- 
ing to reproduce the following account 
of the final scene of his trial, word for 
word, as it appeared in the République 
Francaise of the same evening. 

8 A. M. Off for the Ecole Militaire. 
A bitter wind is blowing along the 
quays. Many fiacres are making their 
way to the Champ de Mars. Along the 
streets officers are hurrying in dress 
uniform, the collars of their coats 
turned up about their ears. And, in all 
directions are to be seen the detach- 
ments—old soldiers in marching order, 
fresh recruits in jacket and cap—which 
are to be present at the performance. 

The civilians, who have been allowed 
to penetrate to the inner court are not 
numerous. The military government 
of Paris has distributed but a limited 
number of tickets, giving them only to 
the press, certain official personages 
and celebrated authors curious to study 
the psychology of the condemned man. 


The bulk of the crowd has had to stay 
without the gates. You can tell that 
it is rough and ready to display its in 
dignation. 

8.45. The last of the troops have ar- 
rived. They are drawn up on the four 
sides of the court, and presently Drey- 
fus will have to pass before them, sub- 
jected for more than half a mile to the 
silent scorn of these thousands of men. 
What a Calvary! Some hundred yards 
have been reserved for the reporters, 
who draw up in line and toe the mark 
like common soldiers. 

Meanwhile the time draws near. We 
have seen the arrival of the prison van, 
which has been drawn up by the side of 
a building. It is he! We imagine him 
there, awaiting the moment. He hears 
from afar the click of the bayonets, 
the tread of the soldiers, summoned to 
be present at his torture. To what an- 


guish must he not be a prey? Will he 
not wear the pallor of death when he is 
brought before his judges? Will he be 
able to stand upright? Or, will he not 
give way for one moment? 


And, at this 
thought, notwithstanding our horror of 
his crime, we are overwhelmed with 
pity for the unfortunate man, so cruel 
does his expiation seem. 

9. Barely has the first stroke 
sounded from the great clock of the 
Ecole Militaire, when General Darras 
lifts his sabre. The trumpets sound: 
and we perceive, in an angle of the 
court, a little group, consisting of four 
artillerymen commanded by a sergeant 
and surrounding an officer in full uni 
form. 

This officer is Alfred Dreyfus. 

He raises his head, his bearing is as- 
sured, but perfectly natural; he does 
not overdo his calmness. You would 
say that he was making his way tran- 
quiJly to the drill-ground. At twenty 
paces from the general, the group halts. 
The general pronounces in a loud voice 
the regulation phrase:— 

“Alfred Dreyfus, you are unworthy 
to bear arms!” 

A police adjutant at once steps for: 
ward, and the hideous torture begins. 
Braid and buttons are torn away, the 
regimental number removed from the 
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cap. Finally—and this is the hardest 
moment—the adjutant draws Dreyfus’s 
sabre, breaks the blade over his knee, 
and flings the fragments at the traitor’s 
feet. Dreyfus is too far away for us to 
be able to make out his expression. He 
seems agitated and gesticulates. When 
the general uttered his damning apos- 
trophe, he raised his arm, and in a 
voice strained and piercing cried out:-- 

“Vive la France! I am innocent!” 

The adjutant has finished his task. 
The gold which covered the uniform 
lies heaped upon the ground; they have 
not even left to the condemned man 
those red bands down the trousers 
which indicate his branch of the ser- 
vice. Dreyfus in his jacket, now per- 
fectly black with his dark cap, seems 
already to have assumed a convict’s 
costume. The sinister escort is once 
more set in motion. The traitor is to 
pass before our eyes, and we are impa- 
tient to see him. Here he comes; Drey- 
fus is more and more agitated. He con- 
tinues to cry, “I am innocent! Vivre la 
France!’ And, on the other side of the 
gates the crowd, vaguely discerning his 
form, lets fly fierce volleys of hoots and 
hisses. Dreyfus hears these impreca- 
tions and they increase his rage. 

As he passes a group of officers, this 
phrase is audible:— 

“Off with you, Judas!” 

Furious, he turns on the speaker, and 
repeats with redoubled energy:— 

“IT am innocent! I am innocent!” 

Now we can discern his features 
clearly, and for a moment we closely 
scrutinize them, hoping to find there a 
supreme revelation, a reflection of that 
soul whose inmost windings only the 
members of the court-martial have thus 
far been able to penetrate. That which 
is most prominent on the face of Drey- 
fus is anger, anger almost beyond the 
point of control; the lips are parted by 
an involuntary grimace, his eyes are 
blood-shot. We realize that if the con- 
demned man is firm and walks with 
so proud a bearing, it is because he is 
lashed by that fury which is straining 
his nerves to the breaking point, and 
putting him beside himself. 

He passes by us: he disappears; and 
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he leaves us bewildered and deeply and 
strangely moved. What is in the heart 
of that man? What motive power is he 
obeying when he protests thus of his 
innocence, with the energy of despair? 
Is he hoping to deceive public opinion, 
fill us with doubts, excite suspicions 
with regard to the fidelity of the judges 
who have condemned him? And like 
a lightning flash, this thought crosses 
our minds, “If he were not guilty, what 
frightful agony!” 

But we repel this thought. Reason 
regains the empire over our feelings 
which had been for a moment dis- 
turbed. No, we cannot, and do not 
have any doubt that Dreyfus has been 
branded by the purest and most honest 
element in the French army. He was 
condemned without a dissentient voice. 
He did really sell his country. 

And, instead of bowing his head 
under his just disgrace, he dares to pro- 
test, to utter grandiloquent phrases, to 
gesticulate like a third-rate actor, and 
pose as a martyr! 

This Dreyfus is really the lowest of 
the low! 

ADOLPHE BRISsson, 
Tr nslated for The Living Age. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

A WALK THROUGH DESERTED LONDOY. 

When some grumbler met “that 
polished sin-worn fragment of the 
court,” the Duke of Queensberry, “old 
Q.,” one September afternoon, and 
asked whether he was not bored with 
the emptiness of London—“Yes,” he 
said; “but, at all events, there are more 
people here than there are in the coun- 
try.” This may be so, yet with its mil- 
lions of living souls moments will come 
when the true Londoner discovers that 
a crowd is not company. His season is 
over, his clubs are shut, his streets 
under repair, his friends fled, and their 
houses dismantled. 


The baffled hopes have gone to Cowes, 
the broken hearts to Baden. 


It is not pleasant, for we know that 
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whoever delights in solitude is either a 
wild beast or a god. I am neither; but, 
as Rogers said, “to any one who has 
reached a very advanced age a walk 
through the streets of London is like a 
walk in a cemetery. How many houses 
do I pass, now inhabited by strangers, 
in which I used to spend such happy 
hours with those who have been long 
dead and gone!” 

To be alone was my sad fate for some 
days of the autumn that is past. I had 
been engaged in the city, and about 
four o’clock I found myself walking 
westwards along a noble embankment, 
which had not been commenced in my 
youth, and of which I had watched the 
construction and planting; for in my 
early official days the Thames washed 
in under the arches of Somerset House, 
the finest building in England—a build- 
ing in which, later on, I was destined to 
pass the best years of my life. My 
memory, from old habit of the mind, 
went dreamily back to those times 
when a graceful suspension bridge of 
immense span, now connecting Glouces- 
tershire and Somersetshire, existed in 
the place of the hideous railway line 
which runs from Charing to 
Waterloo. I well remember my father 
prophesying the fulfilment of Sir 
Frederick Trench’s plans, of which he 
was an enthusiastic admirer. Hunger- 
ford Market then flourished. No un- 
derground railway, no gigantic hotels, 
no political clubs had been built, and 
the proud lion of the Northumberlands, 
turning his tail contemptuously towards 
the city I had just left, had not been 
banished to Sion. No Whitehall Court 
or Landseer’s lions existed, and no 
miserable fountains, which, it was 
said at the time of their creation, were 
to rival the Grandes Eaux of Versailles. 

Being in the humor to note changes 
that had taken place in my lifetime, I 
was relieved to find on crossing White- 
hall that the dear old Admiralty still re- 
mained intact. Coming out of the 
gates, there is the great First Lord, Sir 
James Graham, to whom I owed my 
place in the office, and whom, not only 
for that reason I look on with profound 
respect and admiration. His magnifi- 
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cent figure and height made even the 
tall sentry of pre-Crimean days at the 
door a small man. Mr. Gladstone has 
frequently told me that he considered 
Sir James the greatest administrator of 
his time and the only statesman whose 
merits never received due recognition 
from the press. 

When I was a clerk in the office we 
used constantly to observe an old gen- 
tleman who daily came into the court- 
yard and took off his hat to the fouled 
anchor which is earved over the door. 
through which so many brave men and 
palpitating hearts have passed. I feel 
as if I could play the part of that old 
gentleman now, who has doubtless long 
ago preceded me. Now the Salamanca 
mortar and the Egyptian guns have 
been pushed away from the parade and 
put in the corner, like naughty children, 
and the garden is desecrated with a 
horrible half-French, half-English non- 
descript building which is grotesquely 
commonplace. The Horse Guards still, 
happily, remain; and here are the Life 
Guards without the grim bearskins—the 
awe and admiration of my childhood. 
Here, too, are the Foot Guards, but 
how changed from those of my early 
recollections! No white duck trousers, 
no swallow-tail coats faced with white; 
no worsted epaulettes, no cross-belts, 
no long muskets and pointed bayonets. 
In my mind’s eye, I see the guard turn- 
ing out to salute the hero of a hundred 
fights, who lifts his two fingers to his 
hat in acknowledgment as he rides by. 
There is the house of the First Lord of 
the Treasury, so full of historical asso- 
ciations; and the little garden gate 
through which the Duke of Wellington 
escaped from a mob who had forgotten 
that his services soldier should 
have outweighed the shortcomings of a 
statesman. Only one cow-stand still 
remains to remind me of the happy mo- 
ments in my childhood of curds and 
whey and soft biscuits. Walking up 
the Duke of York’s steps, and forget- 
ting that the column was said to be 
built so high to get him out of the reach 
of his creditors, I wonder why so great 
a monument had been erected in honor 
of so small a man. It occurs to me 


as a 
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how few people could tell whether at 
the top of the steps there are, or are 
not, gates. I remember putting the 
question at a dinner party in Carlton 

Jardens, which for the main consisted 
of guests who either lived there or 
whose avocations took them down 
those steps every day of their lives, and 
only one person answered correctly. 
Could you do so, oh, my reader? From 
the top of the steps I espy Maurice 
Drummond striding towards the Green 
Park with an oceasional puff at the pipe 
concealed in his hand, for smoking in 
publie was then a crime. 

Tennyson said to the editor of this 
review, when revisiting Cambridge 
with him, that he saw the ghost of a 
man in every corner. Carlton House 
Terrace is to me indeed a very land of 
ghosts. I looked wistfully up at the 
shuttered windows of the room where, 
nearly thirty years ago, I had the honor 
and happiness of making my first ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Gladstone, and the 
darkened doors where I had enjoyed 
the friendship of George Glyn and his 
lovely wife; where I had known Lord 


and Lady Granville, with whom I had 
spent so many happy hours, and the 
house in which I had held such long 


friendly conversa- 
tions with Freddy Cavendish, whose 
tragie fate had closed the brilliant 
political career which those who knew 
him best had prophesied. There, too, 
in my imagination, I saw Lord Grey 
riding his black cob, and Mr. Russell 
Sturgis, who gave us such sumptuous 
and constant hospitality, mounting his 
eoach. As Thackeray savory 
odors emanate from the kitchen borne 
across I don’t know what streams and 
deserts, struggles, passions, poverties, 
hopes, hopeless loves, and useless loves 
of thirty years. Towards the west I 
passed Count Bernstorff’s house, and 
pictured myself entering the wide- 
open doors of Lady de Gray and Lady 
Palmerston, before she had migrated 
to Piccadilly, or struggling in a crowd 
to enter where Lady Waldegrave, with 
profuse hospitality, collected all the 
political and social society of her day. 

I walk through a perfect campo santo 


official talks and 


says, 
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of departed heroes who have lived and 
died since I was a boy and pass the 
empty Athenzeum, recently decorated 
by the artistic hands of Alma Tadema 
and Sir Edward Poynter—a compara- 
tively modern club built on the ground 
of Carlton House, under the auspices of 
John Wilson Croker. The more luxu- 
rious of its members wished for an ice 
house, but Croker insisted on decora- 
tion, and put up the frieze copied from 
the Parthenon. A wit of the day 
wrote :— 


I am John Wilson Croker, 
I will do as I please: 

They ask for an ice-house, 
I'll give them a frieze. 


Tiere in the porch I see Charles Bowen. 
George Dasent, and Rogers, the beloved 
rector of Bishopsgate, and I long to 
join them in the flesh and hear all the 
good things they are saying. It was 
not from Rogers that the name of 
Bishopsgate was given to the club, but 
from the fact that it stands opposite 
the Senior United Service, which is irrev- 
erently called Cripplegate. In its hall 
the reconciliation of Thackeray and 
Dickens took place, and there poor 
Dicky Doyle, too early for us who loved 
him, breathed his last. 
Turning into Pall Mall, 
imagination at the rooms 
Edward Walpole, son of the great min- 
ister, was about to entertain a party of 
musical men friends at dinner when 
the lovely Mary Ciements, with whom 
he had formed a great friendship, 
rushed in, saying that her angered 
father had cast her out of his house on 
xecount of their intimacy, upon which 
Sir Edward, with an old-world cour- 
tesy, took her hand and led her to the 
bottom of the table, saying: “This, 
henceforth, is your proper place.” 


I glance in 
where Sir 


Three fair children first she hore him, 
Then before her time she died. 


From one of these 
Waldegrave, afterwards 
of Gloucester—descended the _ three 
Ladies Waldegrave (Lady Hugh Sey- 
mour, Lady Euston, and Lady Walde- 
grave), whose faces and figures, bend- 


daughters—Lady 
the Duchess 
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ing over their embroidery frames, are 
familiar to us in the lovely picture by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds which, till Lady 
Waldegrave’s death, adorned the walls 
of Strawberry Hill. 

The Reform Club, built on the model 
of the Farnese Palace by Sir Charles 
Barry, reminds me of Mr. Bright telling 
me that at the time of the Corn-Law 
agitation he took Mr. Rauston, the sec- 
retary of the League, there, who put 
his hand on his arm and said, “John, 
John, how can we remain honest if we 
live in such palaces as this?” 

Here, too, I see Lord Clarendon, and 
with him Charles Greville arm-in-arm, 
“hearing some secrets and inventing 
more,” and a knot of eager politicians 
at the Carlton discussing whether the 
Peelites will join the Tories or the 
Whigs, and a few steps further on a 
brougham, which was then a novelty, 
with a very tall well-drilled powdered 
footman at the door, from which 
emerges a lady beloved by many gen- 
erations of society, and familiarly 
called “Lady A.” She possessed a low 


deep voice which was never used to say 
an unkind word of or to anybody, large 


curls on each side of a fine-featured 
face, and an appearance of everlasting 
youth. 

Lord Sydney, with his hat well tilted 
over his eyes, rides from his house in 
Cleveland Square, now altered past 
recognition, while I am loitering at the 
corner of St. James’s Street, to look into 
the window of Sams, the librarian, and 
study the last of Dighton’s sketches; 
and while there, Lord Redesdale, Chair- 
man of Committees in the House of 
Lords, in his swallow-tailed coat, his 
brass buttons, his buff waistcoat, white 
tie, and his low shoes with white stock- 
ings, no gloves and no stick, passes me 
with a jerk of recognition; while on the 
other side of the road I see Mr. Stephen- 
son, the last wearer of Hessian boots, 
on his way to Brooks’s. 

Sailing along, I see Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, not then ennobled, but with an 
established reputation as the bravest of 
brave sailors, and the most popular of 
popular men—“The swell of the Ocean,” 
as we called him then—always wearing 


an extensive shirt-front and white 
gloves, never buttoned, on his unaccus- 
tomed hands. After the bombardment 
of Alexandria I asked him if he would 
mind telling me as an old friend 
whether he felt any fear. “None what- 
ever,” he said, “except a terrible fear 
that I might be afraid.” 

Walking by Marlborouga House gate 
I see Andrew Cockereil, who took away 
with him in his early death a fund of 
kindly wit and humor. It was then the 
Vernon Gallery. For some time after 
the bequest of the pictures no place had 
been found forthem, and a deputation of 
artists waited upon Lord Palmerston to 
remonstrate, saying they were stored 
away in what was little better than a 
cellar. “Ah!” said Lord Palmerston, 
“following the old precept, ‘Ars est 
celare artem.’” Passing the shop of 
Mr. Harvey’s with its priceless engrav- 
ings, I think of it when it was a tailor’s 
shop, where George Augustus Sala tells 
us he began life as an apprentice. At 
Welch’s, the printseller’s, who occupied 
the house just opposite Brooks’s, now 
in possession of Cutler, the tailor, are 
the famous caricatures of H.B., the 
father of Dicky Doyle. Walking out of 
St. James Place is the banker poet 
Rogers, whom Frederick Locker de- 
scribes as an ugly little man, a wrinkled 
little Mzecenas in a brown coat; but he 
was more than that. The older he got, 
the greater his position became. He 
had been a friend of Fox, of Sheridan, 
of Moore and Campbell, and Byron and 
Shelley, with whom he travelled in 
Italy. He was offered the Poet- 
Laureateship, which then was an office 
of honor. When a great robbery of his 
bank took place, he regretted the neces- 
sity of having to drive in a brougham— 
a earriage then almost unknown—but 
later on he was reconciled by finding it 
adopted by persons of fashion. Lafay- 
ette said that memory is the wit of 
fools. If it is, I am not ashamed of 
sharing in its pleasures with Rogers. 

A sidelong view of Pratt’s reminds 
me of many hours stolen from the 
night, and many matutinal chops con- 
sumed by me when, in my salad days, I 
had the honor of being a member of 








that institution. It had originally been 
a public billiard-room in Cork Street, 
patronized by old Lord Tenterden, Lord 
Dudley, and Lord Eglinton, and other 
famous players, under whose auspices 
it was removed to Park Place in 1841. 
But in 1847 an Act of Parliament was 
passed which would have had the effect 
of closing it at twelve o’clock. This 
did not at all suit its habitués, who 
changed it into a club, which exists to 
the present day, where mutton chops, 
and “bottom crusts” are 
any hour of the morning to 
members after the theatres, or even 
after balls. Old Pratt, a real character, 
as much at home serving his guests at 
supper or sitting at table with them at 
dinner, died in 1861. 

Here, too, I picture to myself the 
well-known form of “Bob” Grimston, 
the famous cricketer, on his way to 
Harrow or his beloved Lord’s, with 
Frederick Ponsonby, to coach the boys 
for the public school matches; or as I 
have seen him in the hunting field, in 
his broad-brimmed hat with rosettes 
tied over his ears to keep them warm. 
These bosom friends, differing in their 
style of cricket, differed more abso- 
lutely in their pelitical convictions— 
Frederick Ponsonby, a staunch Whig; 
and Grimston, a furious Tory. Hunt- 
ing one day with Baron Rothschild’s 
hounds, when he was chairman of Mr. 
W. H. Smith’s committee in the West- 
minster election, he said, if he was 
beaten he would blow his brains out; 
and who knows whether the dogged old 
Tory would not have been as good as 
his word? 

At the window of the Conservative 
Club I see John Heneage Jesse, the his- 
torian, talking over the riotous days of 
old, passed in the company of Lord 
Waterford and the brothers Frank and 
Charles Sheridan with “Tommy Grant” 
of royal descent. 

And now “still being in a 
dream,” as Peter Ibbetson says, I come 
to a club the members of which were 
cruelly said to exemplify the three de- 
grees of comparison—fools, d——d fools, 
and old Boodleites. I pass the famous 
gambling bell, still, I think, called the 


kidneys, 
served to 


good 
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Cocoa Tree, and Brooks's, peopled with 
the ghosts of Charles Fox and Lord 
Stanley, the Rupert of Debate, stand- 
ing on the table and declaring that he 
would have the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill; or in later days, 
Macaulay indulging in rare ana sudden 
flashes of silence; the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Duke of Bedford, Lord Foley, 
Sir David Dundas, and Poodle Byng, 
and all the Whig world discussing the 
politics of the hour. On the steps of 
White’s are the ghosts of a past gen- 
eration: Sir George Wombwell, Lord 
Adolphus Fitzclarence, the two insep 
arables; Admiral Rous, Lord Cantelupe, 
Lord Chesterfield, the devoted admirer 
and companion of D’Orsay, and Lord 
Gardner mounting the smartest of 
smart hacks. 

Nobody now rides in London as Lord 
Palmerston, the Duke of Wellington, 
Sir Charles Wood, Sir John Pakington, 
and many more used to do to pay visits 
or to attend the Houses of Parliament. 

There are no rulers and gods of St. 
James’s, no man whose fiat about dress 
is as powerful as the ukase of a Rus- 
sian emperor. Each man is a law to 
himself; a freedom within certain 
limitations is given to all; the tailor, the 
railway, the omnibus, the cab, and the 
photographer have democratized the 
English society of my youth. 

I paused awhile, on what Disraeli 
called that celebrated eminence at the 
top of St. James’s Street by the refuge, 
opposite the famous bay window of 
White's, meditating on the uncertainty 
of human ambitions and human life: 
for on the pillar I spelt out the name of 
its founder, Mr. Pierrepont,' who was 
in the habit of frequenting White's and 
the Turf Club, which formerly was in 
Arlington Street. With advancing 
years and increasing traffic he became 
alive to the danger of the cr and 
begged the Vestry to erect a place of 
refuge in the middle of the street; this 
they declined, but expressed their read- 
iness to meet his views provided he 
paid the cost, which he consented to do. 
One day, when the refuge was complete 


»ssing, 


1 Now almost obliterated by the lamp-post re. 
cently ereeted. 
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and his name embossed on it, he was 
proudly showing it off to a friend, and 
had stepped on one side to admire it the 
better, when he was knocked down by 
a passing coach and killed. 

“We call these coincidences. 
der what God calls them!” 

Leaving the faded glories of Crock- 
ford’s and the stand of hackney 
coaches, I pass into Arlington Street, 
where Sheridan, sickened with his 
losses at play, kicked a man over who 
protested that he was only tying his 
shoe. “D—n _ you!” said Sheridan, 
“vou are always tying your shoe.” 
Horace Walpole calls it the ministerial 
street, where Pulteney and Lady Mary 
Montague lived, and on both sides of 
which Sir Robert Walpole had a house, 
where in my youth the Duke of 
Hamilton, with a beauty like a god’s, 
was often to be seen. 

Turning into Piccadilly there is the 
chariot of Lady Peel, who never 
missed her daily drive with her daugh- 
ter in the park, and the yellow chariot 
of the Duchess of Cleveland, with her 
two tall footmen in breeches and silk 
stockings and their long canes. She 
was a lady with a philosophic turn of 
mind, for when her husband died she 
asked a relation down to tne funeral, 
and told him to bring his gun, adding, 
“We are old, must die, but the 
pheasants must be shot.” 

Her sister, Lady Anne Beckett, called 
Flavia by her friends from the color of 
her hair, is in her green chariot as a 
contrast; Lady Harrington, whose 
servants with brown livery coats down 
to their ankles stand proudly behind, 
While Lady Foley’s carriage with be- 
Wigged coachman in white kid 
driving the finest brown pair of step- 
pers in London, gives them the go by. 
Here, too, is the Russian ambassadress, 
Baroness Brunow, with her well-known 
accrochecaurs, not yet banished from 
her beloved London by the diplomatie 
exigencies of the Crimean War: and the 
famous horsewoman, Mrs. Jack Villiers, 
who so fearlessly followed Jem Mason 
over the strongly fenced pastures of 
the Ailesbury Vale. 

The ris-d-ris of Frances Anne, Lady 


I won- 


we 
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Londonderry, passes in the street, Lady 
Jersey and Lady Cardigan being the 
only other ladies who owned carriages 
now so long out of date. 

Bath House is there, where in my 
mind’s eye I see Thackeray, Carlyle, 
Abraham Hayward, and_ Brookfield 
chatting about their visit to the agree- 
able but formidable Lady Ashburton. 

The old wall still protects the reser- 
voir in the Green Park from Piccadilly, 
and runs down to Hyde Park Corner. 

I continue my ramble past the Coven- 
try Club, where Comtesse de Flahault, 
the wife of Napoleon’s aide-de-campe, 
ambassador from France, used to hold 
her salon; and Cambridge House, from 
which I saw the funeral cortege of the 
Duke of Cambridge emerge on an early 
summer morning in 1850, before it be- 
came the residence of Lady Palmers- 
ton. Here is Strelecki, with his iron 
grey hair @ la brosse, his thumb erect 
as if he were condemning a hundred 
gladiators to death in the arena, while 
he was dividing his time between good 
works and society; Lady Palmerston’s 
adherent, H. Fleming, called the Flea, 
stands below, while the old minister 
who mounts his white hack for his 
evening ride in Rotten Row (which now 
is vulgarly called “The Row,” and loses 
its meaning of route du Roi), although 
the best known of English politicians, 
rides the whole length of the park, rec- 
ognizing no one, so fearful was he of 
bores. Wrapped in affectionate conver- 
sation are two sisters, Lady Canning 
and Lady Waterford, already famous 
for their surpassing beauty, their per- 
sonal charm, and their love of art. 
Their extraordinary artistic gifts would 
have, had they gone through a little of 
the drudgery of technical education, 
raised them to high positions 
painters. As they drive along, talking 
probably of the passing topics of the 
day, the thought never enters their 
imagination of how soon they will be 
parted, forever as far as this world is 
concerned, nor how soon the elder sis- 
ter would be called on to fill a splendid 
position. Far less does their imagina- 
tion show them the dangers and resnon- 
sibilities she would have to meet, and 
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how among timid counsels, the abuse 
of Anglo-Indian society, and the cries 
for vengeance, she would through them 
all nobly exhibit the highest type of 
English womanhood in the undaunted 
heart and splendid courage which 
lasted her to the end, until she lay at 
peace in the garden at Barrackpore 
which she had so loved and beautified. 

Hyde Park Corner altered past 
recognition; the duke’s statue, which I 
remember being erected, is now taken 
down and the arch has changed its 
place. Lady Newburgh, whose eyes 


is 


failed her in her old age, said when the 
changes in London were described to 


her:— 

“IT can understand most of them from 
description, but the changes at Hyde 
Park Corner pass my comprehension. 
The abolition of the Morpeth slope, 
which led from Constitution Hill to the 
level of Grosvenor Place, opposite 
Halkin Street, where Lord Carlisle’s 
house was, is gone, and all seems to me 
an world of confusion.” 

Here is a knot of fashionable young 
men, Bury, Seymour Damer, Augustus 
Lumley, and William Blackburn, dis- 
cussing the fashionable arrangements 
of the week. While Napier Sturt, 
nearly the last man to wear a tie twice 
round his neck, and Henry Calcraft 
were speculating on the chances of the 
ring or the turf. At the corner was the 
well-turned-out yellow coach of Sir 
Henry Peyton, with his four greys, and 
the businesslike team of Mr. George 
Lane-Fox of Bramham; and I see my 
youthful ideal of an old aristocrat in 
Lord Anglesey, driving his curricle, a 
form of carriage which Lord “Tolle- 
mache kept alike till his death, a few 
years ago; Leicester Stanhope 
seated in his four-wheeled carriage, 
which is now called a T-cart, which he 
invented and called after his name. 
Lord Cardigan, not alone, and Lord 
Wilton in their cabriolets, and 
Lady Pollington driving her pair of 
ponies, while the crowd which had as- 
sembled to see the queen and Prince 
Albert drive up from Constitution Hill 
is diverted for a moment to see the 
Dowager Lady Foley, attired in white, 


is 


pass 
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sitting in her Venus shell lined with 
blue silk. 

Turning by Apsley House, I instinct- 
ively put my hand up to feel whether 
my collar is stiff enough for the park, 
and see in my imagination Rotten Row 
crowded with all the horsemen and 
horsewomen of London: Algernon Pey- 
ton, the greatest dandy of his age, and 
therefore called the sloven, on the prin- 
ciple of Lucas a non lucendo; Mackenzie 
Grieve, with his straight-brimmed hat 
and widespreading neckcloth, the fear- 
less rider yet representative in Rotten 
tow of the haute école; Delane, the bold 
horseman of early days, and now the 
social and genial editor of the Times; 
and towering over them Thackeray on 
his “little ’oss,”’ and towering again over 
him Jacob Omnium of literary fame; 
the ladies in their ringlets, tall hats, 
and habits reaching to the ground, and 
the stately row of carriages along the 
north side of the Serpentine, occupied 
not only by ladies of fashion, but by 
frail ladies smarter and better known. 
Bending my through Stanhope 
Gate, I see it before its entrance was 
hbeautified by Dorchester House, or de- 
faced by the florid vulgarity of a Bar- 
nato. Crossing from his house is Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset before he had em- 
barked in his last campaign. 

At the end of the street still stands 
Chesterfield House, which Lord Burton 
has done his best to preserve; but it is 
not the Chesterfield House of my youth, 
peopled by the Duke and Duchess of 
Abercorn and their beautiful daugh- 
ters; the House, as Lord Chesterfield 
called it, of Canonical pillars, which 
were brought from Canons, the seat of 
the Duke of Buckingham, near Edg- 
ware, but now, in the miserable greed 
for money, shorn of its lovely garden 
and its ancestral rookery. I look in 
vain for a tablet to show the house 
where the great Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, breathed his last, and pass where 
Becky Sharp was found on that un- 
lucky night by poor Rawdon Crawley 
in the arms of Lord Steyne. Here, too, 
what I have always rightly 
wrongly imagined to be Thackeray's 
Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, 
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Charles Honeyman preached in the 
morning, and coughed in the afternoon, 
“for the women like a consumptive par- 
son.” At any rate, it has its historical 
reminiscences; for, if it is not the build- 
ing, it is the spot on which the chapel 
stood when the Duke of Hamilton mar- 
ried the beautiful Miss Gunning at mid- 
night. The historical Misses Berry’s 
house, No. 8, is still as it was in the 
days when their salon was famous, and 
their drawing-rooms crowded with the 
most brilliant society of London. Ches- 
terfield Street, where Beau Brummel 
lived, the famous dandy of the 
Regent’s time; and later on another 
dandy, with none of the faults of his 
predecessor, Alfred Montgomery, who, 
unlike Brummell, accumulated friends 
as he advanced in years, and whose 
death was bitterly regretted by them 
all. I look up at the windows from 
which the lovely Mrs. Norton leant, her 
hair, as Motley said, raven black, eyes 
very large, with dark lashes as black as 
death, the nose straight, the mouth 
flexible and changing, with teeth that 
would in themselves make the fortune 
of an ordinary face. When you add to 
her extraordinary poetic genius descent 
from that famous Sheridan who has 
made talents hereditary in her family, 
a low sweet voice which would have 
been the delight of King Lear, you can 
understand how she twisted men’s 
heads off and hearts out. And there is 
the house of Lady Becher, who, as Miss 
O’Neal, had stolen tears from all who 
saw her “gushing passion” as Juliet 
and Jane Shore, who to the end of her 
life was ready to declaim Hohenlinden 
and the Burial Service, to the delight 
of her guests. 

That inveterate George 
Payne is on his way to White’s. When 
master of the Pytchley George Glyn 
had a bad fall, was picked up uncon- 


gambler 


scious, and taken into a neighboring 
house. Mr. Payne kindly watched over 


him, and when Glyn was recovering 
consciousness he found him laying the 
odds on each leach put on his forehead 


as to whether it would take or not. He 


it was that discovered the card-mark- 
ing of one of his gambling set. 


Lord 
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Alvanley, feeling sorry for the culprit, 
called on him, for which he was re- 
proached by his friends; he confessed 
that he had committed this enormity, 
but he said in extenuation, “I marked 
my card to show him it was an honor.” 

There at the corner is Watts’s old 
studio, one of the great walls of which 
is covered with a life-size fresco taken 
from a story of Boccaccio’s (“The Spec- 
tre Huntsman”), where a nude young 
woman, as a punishment for having 
jilted her lover, is pursued by furies 
and wild dogs, he to whom she had be- 
haved so badly in her life bringing a 
party of friends to see the fate of this 
poor hunted girl. The room is now the 
abode of the Cosmopolitan Club, and it 
was a standing joke of Stirling-Max- 
well’s to say to any inquirer into the 
subject of the picture: “You have no 
doubt heard of Watts’s hymns; that is 
one of his hers.” 

It is a remarkable club, which origi- 
nally in 1851 met in Robert Morier’s 
rooms in Bond Street. The original list 
of members contained the names of 
Robert Lowe, Layard, Harcourt, Watts, 
Ruskin, Venables, Brookfield, Spedding, 
Palgrave, H. Phillips, and Arthur Rus- 
sell; it meets only on Wednesdays and 
Sunday nights, when painters and poli- 
ticians, officials, soldiers, and literary 
men, meet for a talk and a friendly 


pipe. 
Visions of departed evenings rise in 
my recollection; when I have seen 


Alfred Wigan delight us all with his 
impersonation of the strong man of the 
bounding brick of Babylon, and Julian 
Fane give us wonderful impersona- 
tions of Rachel in her famous réle of 
Adrienne Lecouvreur. There I saw 
Motley, Millais, Monckton Milnes, 
whom Carlyle called “The Perpetual 
President of the Heaven and Hell 
Amalgamation Society;’ Tom Taylor 
telling us how in his drive into London 
from Clapham he had been told by the 
omnibus driver:— 

“It seems to me, sir, that society's 
pretty well nigh at a end in Paris.” 

“How so?” said Taylor. 

“Well,” he continued, “I was reading 
in the paper last night that they was 
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making barricades of omnibus’s, and 
I thinks to myself, when they do 
that society’s pretty well nigh at a 
end.” 

It was on his return from this club 
that Mr. Bonteen was murdered in 
Lansdowne Passage in Trollope’s novel 
of “Phineas Redux.” 

Here I have seen Tom Hughes of 
Rugby renown smoking his old pipe 
and George Barrington his cigarette; 
Lawrence Oliphant, just back from the 
Lake of Tiberias; Browning, Tennyson, 
between whom no spark of jealousy ex- 
isted; Millais and Thackeray, who never 
took in the spirit of the place when he 


said, “Here everybody is, or is sup- 
posed to be, a celebrity. Nobody ever 
says anything worth hearing, and 


everybody goes there at midnight with 

a white choker, to appear as if he had 

been dining with the aristocracy.” 
These are to the present generation 


only ghosts—simulacra. “On what 
shore tarry they now?” 
Then into Berkeley Square, which 


Sir Robert Walpole was astonished to 
find built during his administration. 
There I see Lord and Lady Brougham, 
in their yellow barouche, coming from 
Grafton Street from their house, which 
was afterwards the Turf Club till it 
was moved into Piccadilly. How full it 
is of delicious memories, of which I am 
happy to say Arthur Dasent is soon to 
tell us. There is a bonfire of early fallen 
autumn leaves, and my fancies float 
through the smoke to the time when 
William Pitt received deputations at the 
house of his brother, the second Earl of 
Chatham, which is now rebuilt, where 
my mother was taken as a child to see 
the famous Horace Walpole, whose 
house, descending to his successors, 
was lost in payment of a gambling debt 
by Lord Orford to Celonel Henry Bar- 
ing, who was introduced to the great 
Buonaparte as the “Napoleon de jeu.” 
Hlere my mother looked on the young 
plane-trees planted by Mr. Edward 
Bouverie about one hundred and thirty 
years ago. Next to it is where Admiral 
Rous lived and died,. and where a 
greater and even more popular man 
ihan he once lived—Admiral Keppel, 
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whose features we have so frequently 
seen on the signboard of old hostels. 
On the opposite side of the square is the 
house which the prime minister, Lord 
Grey, dwelt in, and where Sydney Smith 
was a constant guest. Here lived and 
died Lord Clive, whose descendant is 
perhaps the only unprofessional gentle- 
man who still keeps his name on a 
polished brass plate on his door; and I 
see coming out from the gates of Lans- 
downe House a venerable old man, who 
had been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the Cabinet of all the Talents in 1806, 
at the age of twenty-five; in whose 
house, after the death of Fox, all the 
disorganized Whig party met; who had 
declined premierships and dukedoms, 
and while loving society and patroniz- 
ing art, possessed an influence unique 
among politicians since the death of 
the Duke of Wellington. 


He fought with Pitt and served with 
Fox. 
He shared the struggles of a fiercer time 
than ours. 


Here, too, is the house, now occupied 
by a younger prime minister, of the 
famous Lady Jersey (who was married 
in it) and her beautiful daughter, Lady 
Clementina Villiers. It was from this 
house that the well-known elopement of 
Lord Westmoreland and Miss Child took 
place; and when Lady Jersey’s daugh- 
ter, Lady Adela Ibbetson, followed her 
example, Lady Londonderry wrote a 
letter of condolence to her mother de- 
ploring the event, but adding that it 
was the natural consequence of her bad 
bringing up. <A few years later Lady 
Londonderry’s daughter eloped, and 
Lady Jersey, who had kept her friend’s 
letter, copied and sent it to Lady Lon- 
donderry—a correspondence worthy of 


a place among Punch’s best feline 
amenities. 
At the north-east corner, near 


Thomas's Hotel, there is a new house 
built where once George Paget lived, 
that gallant colonel of the 4th Light 
Dragoons who had at Balaclava ridden 
through both the lines of the Russian 
artillery, and never used his sword, 
holding that it was the duty of an officer 








in command not to fight, but to look 
after his men. 

Here, too, lived and died his lovely 
cousin and wife, and I am glad to think 
that, though not a stone of their house 
remains, their memory is fresh in the 
hearts of the few of their friends who 
still live. As Heine says:— 


All the world smells of dead violets. 


I turn homewards into Mount Street, 
so long called Oliver Mount from the 
London fortifications built there by Par- 
liament in 1643. There is that apostle 
of homeopathy, Quin, the incorrigible 
punster, with his asthmatic voice and 
wheezy laugh. His house, approached 
through a long passage, is as much a 
thing of the past as the parliamentary 
walls of 1643. 

My dream is rudely broken by the 
syren of a motor-cab; and I fear that in 
my reveries I have been casting too sad 
looks behind me, and perhaps unduly 
regretting other times, other manners, 
and other men. “The days that are no 
more.” This is natural in dreams of 
the old, but, thank God, in my waking 
moments, I still can contemplate with 
intense pleasure the glorious joys and 
blessedness of youth, the noble ambi- 
tions and splendid aspirations of many 
in this hive of working men; how day 
by day some ideal becomes a reality; 
how day by day some scandal is lived 
down, some grievance is redressed, and 
“not all good things are in the past.” 


ALGERNON WEST. 





From the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
WITH ALL HER HEART.! 
BY RENE BAZIN. 
Translated for the Living Age. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


From Henriette’s journal:— 

“My brother went off without bidding 
me good-bye. Uncle Madiot came back 
furious with Antoine and I did my best 
to soothe him, but could not. If only 
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he would have told me what had 
passed between them, I might have 
succeeded better: but all he would say, 
was: ‘Henriette, I desire you never to 
give him any more money, and never 
even to see him again.’ I do not see 
how I can obey him. I am the eldest; 
our mother is dead, and I have a good 
place. That makes three claims upon 
me, even if he is a spendthrift. 

“This morning Uncle Eloi went to see 
the Loutrels. It seems that Etienne 
knows a sergeant in the regiment sta- 
tioned at Roche-sur-Yon, and my uncle 
will hear of Antoine through him. 

“What distresses me most is Marie. 
There she is alone again, and terribly 
poor, with remorse to trouble her as 
well—I feel sure of it. If I could think 
that she would see me!—it seems as if 
I had always, on my cheek, the feeling 
of the kiss she gave me that day at 
Mauves, when she begged me to love 
her. I shall ask Mme. Lemarié to find 
out about her. She will go there, and 
will tell me, when she comes back, 
whether I can go also. What more can 
I do now that she has turned me out? 
It was shame that made her do that. 
But if poverty leads her to recall me, 
oh, how wide I will open my arms, how 
joyously! To draw another to oneself— 
there is no pleasure like it! Antoine 
never gave it me, and Marie only for a 
little while. 

“All sorts of things are conspiring to 
take me out of myself. for one, I am 
very anxious about my uncle. He is 
so reserved—a thing that never hap- 
pened before. It must be very hard for 
him to keep from me what troubles him 
so much. There never was a secret be- 
tween us before, and now I know there 
is one. The house is sad, and I find it 
difficult to keep up my own character 
for gaiety. 

“But it is better to think for others— 
anyway. I have imagined some more 
litanies to add to those I found in the 
little prayer-book. Itis very easy. For 
instance:— 

“‘Lord, have mercy upon mothers 
whose children are suffering!’ 

“‘*Have mercy upon those who love 
justice but do not believe in Thee!’ 
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“‘Have mercy upon poor women who 
feel their youth slipping away!’ 

“ ‘Have mercy upon fallen women!’ 

“‘Have mercy upon those who love 
without return!’ 

“ ‘Have mercy on the weak, who hear 
Thy voice but faintly.’ ” 


Toward the end of December, Madiot 
got, from Etienne, bad news of Antoine. 
He was considered obstinate and quar- 
relsome. They had their eye on him 
at the barracks. He had already re- 
ceived a good many reprimands, of 
which some were richly deserved, 
while others appeared unnecessary, and 
as though Antoine were made a scape- 
goat, by reason of his bad name. 

Old Eloi was terribly mortified. 
And when New Year’s day arrived, he 
would not go to Mauves as had been his 
custom for so long, lest he should hear 
again the dreaded words: “Dismal tid- 
ings, M. Madiot.” 

A few days later, on a Sunday of 
warm sunshine, Etienne presented him- 
self at the Rue de l’Ermitage. He had 
come to see, not Uncle Madiot, but 
Henriette. , 


CHapTrer XXVI. 

It was afternoon and Henriette had 
gone out. The sky showed pale blue, 
through a transparent veil of mist, and 
the flags of the Loire shipping did not 
stir. The only motion discernible in 
the atmosphere was the regular one oc- 
easioned by great layers of fresh air 
sinking slowly toward the earth, and 
ascending again as soon as_ they 
touched it. 

Accordingly the population of the dis- 
trict,—the women and children espe- 
cially, had mounted en masse to the 
esplanade of the church of St. Anne, 
a long terrace planted with trees, from 
the southern extremity of which a steep 
double staircase led down to. the 
quays of the Loire. They were at 


home all the year round in that place, 
which is one seldom visited by the rich, 
hardly a carriage passing through the 
avenue in the course of the day. 

The healing softness of the air had 
brought out even the invalids, the very 
aged, and the young babies. 


Marcelle 
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Esnault had been dragged up the hill in 
her little cart, and lay with her head 
slightly lifted on a pillow, basking in 
the life-giving sunshine, and enjoying 
one of her very rare treats. The bells 
were just ringing for vespers. 

The adults, those of fifteen years old 
and upwards, fell into groups according 
to their invariable custom. Every tree 
had its knot of particular friends who 
sat around in chairs brought out from 
the houses. Some of the women knitted, 
some chatted; others sat with hands 
folded in their laps or thrust into the 
pockets of their aprons—for once doing 
nothing. Now and then a mother 
would turn to look after the children, 
who were playing pear the wall, recog- 
nize her own, count them, and resume 
her former attitude. The paupers were 
actually getting warm, as their tired 
lungs expanded, and took in deep 
draughts of the mild winter air. Henri- 
ette, as much at home as any of them, 
went from group to group, greeting her 
many friends. She was the only one 
there who looked like a rich person, and 
she was not so. Viewed from a dis- 
tance the gathering presented only a 
confused mass of cotton waists and 
aprons, over black or striped skirts, hair 
drawn back from bare temples and 
tightly twisted, jackets of every season, 
and those little caps with ear-pieces 
which owe their origin to the river- 
winds. Tall and slender, with a little 
black felt hat set on her waving blonde 
hair, Henriette paused to inquire, or 
bent to listen, and the seated folk, look- 
ing up, saw her profile relieved against 
the milky light that flooded the horizon. 
The members of the group in advance 
of her watched her with a somewhat 
jealous eye, and the thought: “She is 
speaking to them; will she come here?” 
But she went to all of them, and all in 
turn looked wistfully after her as she 
passed on. 

The group under the first tree was 
numerous, consisting of Marcelle Es- 
nault the cripple, her mother, and four 
Bréton women whose husbands were 
carriers. The faces of ali were blood- 
less, and their hair soft and thick, like 
spun flax. “Just fancy, Madame Es- 
nault, this little Marcelle got the idea 
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somehow that I was going to be mar- 
ried, and she cried about it! I think 
you must have gotten over that fright, 
Marcelle dear!” and Henriette, as she 
spoke, affectionately patted the cheeks 
of the little one who lay motionless in 
her cart with the solid wooden wheels. 
The four Bréton women then said, one 
after the other. “Do not marry!” “Do 
not marry!” “Donot marry!” “Do not 
marry!’ But Marcelle’s mother said, 
“Yes, marry if you have a good chance, 
because you will grow old some day.” 
The small invalid said nothing at all. 
She never spoke above a_ whisper, 
either of her sufferings or her love. 

A little farther on were seated three 
more friends of Henriette—an old, blind 
man in a blouse; a brunette woman 
still pretty, and very neatly dressed in 
a black gown of no particular date; and 
a far too pale and serious looking little 
girl—grandfather, mother and child. 
Henriette, who knew the story of these 
people and their disappointed hopes, 
only said: “Anything new, Mme. Lusig- 
nan?’ and the old grandfather made 
haste to answer, “No, Mlle. Henriette! 
It appears that the stall of the railway- 
library is like those things which chil- 
dren are promised to pacify them, but 
which they never get! It’s Ernestine’s 
right! Her husband an employé and 
killed by an accident!” But the little 
brunette struck in hurriedy: “Yes, yes, 
papa! Nobody denies it! It is you who 
do not understand. The inspectors all 
admit that he died from the accident, 
but unhappily he was not killed out- 
right, and so there were others whom 
the company had to recompense before 
me.” Then, with a glance at her child, 
“It’s a long while to wait;” and, with 
another at Henriette, “one must 
have influence.” For she had once seen 
Henriette talking with a woman at a 
book-stall; and thus knew that she had 
one wealthy friend, whom it might be 
possible to interest in this difficult af- 
fair, which involved the entire future of 
three people, and constituted their sole 
topic of conversation. 

“Mile. Henriette!” 

This time it was a fresh voice that 
spoke, that of a young woman em- 


ployed to deliver bread from the bak- 
ery, who wore a light cotton waist, in 
spite of the season. She held pressed 
against her bosom the head of her 
younger sister, an excessively fragile, 
anzemie looking creature, who had 
been waitress in a dressmaking estab- 
lishment. “Mlle. Henriette! ought she 
not be willing to put on another 
blister?’ The white lips of the 
sick girl moved in answer: “There’s 
not another spot where I can 
put one! And I’m in such pain every- 
where, especially in my eyes. Do you 
know that pain, Mile. Henriette, like 
hot coals under the eyelids? I get it 
from having to stay up late, matching 
colors. And there’s a powder from the 
stuffs that gets into the eyes.” “Oh,” 
said the bread-carrier in her turn, “if 
we could only send her to the South, 
or somewhere where she would have 
better care than I can give her at 
home!” The sick girl shook her head as 
though to say that it was too late— 
nothing could help her now. But Hen- 
riette, sinking on her knees so as to 
come nearer the patient, began to talk 
so persuasively and encouragingly that 
at last the child exclaimed: “Do you 
really think I could get well? and that 
you could find the money?’ The three 
so dissimilar faces pressed close to- 
gether, looked alike, for the moment, 
through the beautiful kinship of a com- 
mon expression. 

And so, from tree to tree, went Henri- 
ette upon her round of calls. It was 
not the ill and the indigent only whom 
she visited. There were some well- 
to-do people upon the terrace; people, 
that is to say, who earned a good living 
and were reasonably sure of always be- 
ing able todo so. There were stout and 
hearty house-mothers with ten children 
and patience enough for twelve, little 
gamins with cheeks red as nectarines, 
and girls whose laughter floated away 
over the Loire, like the sound of tink- 
ling bells. But she certainly stayed 
longest with those who were suffering. 
They wanted her; they were loth to let 
her go; a breath of benediction came to 
her from the crowd, and voices all about 
her seemed to say: “Do not desert us! 
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Nobody ever understood our misery as 
you have done! You give us strength! 
You make us better. There is some- 
thing about you that relieves pain. Oh, 
give it generously to these disinherited 
ones! Surprise them with happiness! 
Hope is so sick in this little world of 
ours.” 

Buoyed up by a feeling of great happi- 
ness, Henriette was returning along 
the avenue toward the church when she 
suddenly perceived Etienne emerging 
from a side street a little way before 
her. They recognized one another at 
the same moment, and Henriette’s ex- 
pression hardly altered, but she paused 
upon the pavement and looked at him 
as he drew near. In his black jacket 
with its born buttons, carrying his head 
higher than the mass of promenaders, 
he came swinging along impelled by 
one only desire—that of reading his 
fate in her clear and shining eyes. 
Neither dreamed of evading the other. 
Both knew that the decisive hour had 
come, 

She turned a little pale, but slowly 
drew off her glove, that he might the 
better feel the warmth of her hand- 
pressure, and not say to her, as he had 
done once before, “I am not good 
enough for you.” 

She put her hand out so earnestly, in- 
deed, that he was a little surprised. 
“So you’re not ashamed of me to-day!” 
he said. 

“Neither to-day nor ever, Etienne!” 

“I went to find you in the Rue de 
l'Ermitage because of a report about 
Antoine. He is in prison for ten days. 
1 don’t quite know what he has done. 
They did not tell me.” And he added, 
willing still to defer the supreme sub- 
ject of which both hearts were full: 
“They are harder on him than on the 
others.” 

But they were not thinking of An- 
toine; and the tall fisherman who spoke 
thus, in the brief warmth of the declin- 
ing day, had no eyes but for the beauti- 
ful girl who stood before him, with a 
smile so like that of the weather, very 
sweet but giving no promise of any 
sort. 
he said at last, 


“Mile. Henriette,” 
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“since that other time—monthe ago, 
now—I have had no thought for any 
one but you. I can’t live so. It is tor- 
ture. I have no heart for fishing or 
hunting, or anything. My mother 
knows all about it, and she said to me, 
‘Go and ask her again, in the name of 
Mother Loutrel who loves her, and she 
will give you an answer.’”’ 

Henriette’s eyes fell, and he could 
see that she grew paler while she mur- 
mured with drooping head, “My poor 
friend! My poor friend!” And then, in 
still humbler accents: “Oh, I cannot 
bear to hurt you! Forgive me, but I 
cannot say yes—I cannot.” 

The young man’s face darkened. “So 
this is all I have got by loving you, and 
waiting for you so long!” 

“What would you have, Etienne? I 
have asked myself the question again 
and again. Perhaps it is my occupation 
that has changed me, but I think I 
shall never marry. You don’t believe 
me?” 

“Indeed, I do not!” 

Wounded by his tone, she looked up 
and said quickly: “And what do you 
think of me, then?” 

“I suppose you are in love with some 
other man, some bourgeois richer than I 
am, who does not love you as I do, but 
who understands paying his court——” 
And, burning to know the worst, and 
have done with it, he added in the same 
angry tone, “Who is he? I wish to 
know!” 

Henriette’s look of reproach van- 
ished. “You are quite right,” she said, 
“come with me!” 

He obeyed without understanding, 
and they went slowly down again, 
toward the statue which overlooks the 
verge of the cliff. Haughtily he 
searched for his rival among the 
groups whom she designated under 
her breath, and amazed to 
only women, and children and very old 


was see 
men, 

“Those are the Coulvens,” she said, 
“and those are the Mennerets; and there 
are Céline Maguet, the seamstress and 
her sister, and Father Lusignan, and 
the Esnaults who live down in the Cour 
des Hervés.” 
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Friendly nods were showered upon 
Henriette, as she passed, but, for once, 
she did not return, and barely perceived 
them, absorbed in the hopeless and 
silent suffering of the man who 
walked beside her. She did not even 
hear the piteous whisper of Marcelle 
Esnault: “There they are again, to- 
gether!” 

When they came to the statue of St. 
Anne, at the head of the steps, too far 
from the trees for her words to be 
overheard, she half turned toward 
him:— 

“Those are my friends, Etienne. I 
have no others; and I have a feeling 
that | must give myself wholly to them. 
I don’t yet quite know how it is to be, 
but—believe me or not—it is for their 
sakes that I shall not marry. Their 
claim is older even than yours, and I 
have troubles of my own which bring 
me very near to them. I do them some 
good as it is; if I were to desert them I 
should never forgive myself. I accept 
for their sakes the pain it gives me, 
Etienne, to send you away. My life 
must be as they would have it—that is 
all. You can’t understand what there 
is between us. I cannot quite make it 
out, myself. But look—how jealous 
they are!” 

She pointed to Marcelle Esnault’s 
cart under the nearest tree. The child 
had insisted on having it turned so that 
she could face Henriette, and though 
too far away to hear what those two 
were saying, the morbid sensibility of 
illness had so sharpened her powers of 
observation that she was restless, and 
evidently in great distress. She had 
grasped the two sides of her little cart, 
and lifted her head and breast by an 
effort which was torture, but which 
enabled her to see her friend; and what 
she thought was only too evident, for 
the tears were rolling down her cheeks 
and dropping fast upon her knitted 
wool coverlet. 

Etienne turned Es- 


from Marcelle 


nault to the exquisite countenance be- 
side him, all quivering with compas- 
sion, and the anguish of life. Certainly 
he did not fully understand; but at least 
he knew that she was not deceiving 
him, and that some mysterious power, 
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stronger than love though not excluding 
it, was rending them asunder. 

“You must hear what I have to say 
all the same. Let us go down.” 

They descended, side by side, until 
they were below the level of the 
avenue. The setting sun reddened the 
granite steps, which were quite de- 
serted. They were alone, those two— 
Henriette and her big lover—both 
young, “both comely, both stricken by 
the pain of loving. Their sole wit- 
nesses were the Loire which broadened 
at their feet, and the forlorn winter 
fields and faintly verdant meadows, 
crossed by lines of leafless poplars like 
trails of blue smoke. 

“Look down there,” said Etienne, “be- 
yond the islands.” 

“Yes. Those are the Mauves mead- 
ows.” 

“And there I 
years, Henriette.” 

“Oh,” she cried, in a burst of tender- 
ness and flushing deeply, “if you had 
only said so when I was younger!” 

“Months used to pass without my see- 
ing you, but whenever I had seen you, 
I came home happy. My mother who 
never makes a mistake used to say, 
‘There isn’t another girl in the town of 
Nantes with as much heart as that one.’ 
Poor Mother Loutrel, what a wrong you 
did me! You ought to have said, ‘She 
has heart enough for everybody but 
you. She will despise you, and turn 
you off! Don’t think of her! But I be- 
lieved in you, because we had played 
together when we were children, and 
because you always seemed so pleased 
to come to Mauves. Henriette, I have 
thought of you all up and down the 
Loire. When the seine was too heavy 
to drag, or my hands were frozen with 
lifting the bow-nets, I used to say to 
myself: ‘It is for Henriette.’ In the 
winter mornings when I was snug in 
my warm bed, and father used to 
waken me before daylight, mother 
would come after him to the bedside 
and whisper: ‘Never mind, my boy! 
It’s your marriage you’re working 
for!” 

Henriette had forgotten where she 
was. Pressing close to Etienne’s side, 
she listened with lifted head, seeing 


have loved you for 
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only his sombre face she seemed to im- 
plore him to stop, but he did not so 
much as look at her. 

“One word more,” he went on. “I 
have watched whole nights. I have 
measured more fathoms’ length of 
ropes and nets than any other fisher- 
man on the Loire. I have carried boat- 
loads of vegetables to Trentemoult that 
you might have money some day. The 
money is all there, but she for whom I 
slaved looks down on me. Well—I am 
going away.” 

“Oh, Etienne, do not go! Stay! For- 
get me if you can, but stay for your 
mother’s sake!” 

“No. You cannot marry me, you say, 
and no more can I stay here. My 
mother can’t comfort me. Every inch 
of the riverbanks now speaks to me of 
you. I have said so much to them! 
But my mind is made up. Three of us 
are sailors already, and my father 
counted on my staying at home. But 
the fourth is going to take to the sea, 
because you would have it so.” 

He laughed out, in his wrath and mor- 
tification. “To-merrow, Mlle. Henri- 
ette,” he said, “be pleased to open your 
window, and give a look over the dock- 
yards of the Loire. As sure as the day 
comes, you will see some men begin- 
ning to build a fishing-boat whose name 
will be the same as yours—Henriette. 
In that I will go off, as soon as may be, 
and as far from the place where I have 
suffered so much. And I shall never 
come back—never.” 

He flung his arms out toward the 
west, where one departing sail showed 
white upon the horizon, took two steps 
downward, then cleared the rest at a 
bound and vanished behind the cliff. 

Henriette, left alone, exclaimed 
again and again, as though she too were 
beside herself: “If he had only spoken 
sooner, all my life would have been dif- 
ferent! And I have let him go!” 

But she made no attempt to follow 
him. She stood motionless, gazing at 
that bright open reach of the river 
toward which he had pointed, and 


where she presently saw appear, only 
to pass away, the skiff which would not 
come back. 
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One or two people from the Miséri 
quarter, out for a breath of air, brushed 
past her, and she awoke from her rev- 
ery, and climbing the steps once more, 
could say in all sincerity as she bent 
over Marcelle Esnault, who this time 
did not fully understand her: “My little 
Marcelle will never know how much I 
love her.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 

It was in a moment, as it were, that 
the favored comedians of his Majesty 
(a doomed, forlorn Majesty who had 
virtually ceased to reign) found them- 
selves in the whirlpool of the Revolu- 
tion. The date was November, 1789. 
The Bastile had fallen; the nobles were 
flying; Louis and his queen were under 
rigorous watch in the Tuileries; and 
Paris was in the grip of the National 
Assembly. 

Twenty-five years earlier Voltaire, in 
exile at Ferney, had written to Saurin 
(author of the tragedy “Spartacus,” and 
adaptor of “The Gamester’”’): “Some day 
we shall introduce popes on the stage, 
as the Greeks represented their Atreus 
and Thyestes, to render them odious. 
The time will come when the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew will be made the 
subject of a tragedy.” His prediction 
was verified a little sooner than he may 
have anticipated. Early in the sum- 
mer, as the ascendency of the Tiers- 
état became manifest, Marie Joseph 
Chénier dramatized this dark history 
in order to expose the crown and the 
mitre to additional odium. But Louis 
was still king in name, and he declined 
to sanction Charles IX. His players, 
most of whom remained loyal to the 
authority to which they owed their cor- 
porate existence and their privileges, 
were unwilling to oppose his wishes; 
but revolutionary Paris was of another 
mind. Chénier went up and down the 
town declaring that his tragedy had 
been arbitrarily suppressed, and the pit 
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of the Théftre Francais was clamorous 
for it. Fleury, most elegant and most 
polished of his Majesty’s comedians, as 
fine a gentleman off the stage as he was 
on it, at length stepped forward, for the 
play that was being given could get no 
hearing. M. Chénier’s piece, he said, 
could not be put in rehearsal until the 
necessary permission had been received. 
“Necessary permission!” a wrathful 
pittite leaped upon his bench and cried, 
“We've suffered too much from censor- 
ship, and in future we mean to have 
what we want.” “Monsieur,” returned 
the courteous player, “the laws which 
have governed the Comédie Francaise 
for a hundred years are still binding on 
it, and we cannot break them.” 
“Good!” said the spokesman of the pit. 
“You had better consult the munici- 
pality on the subject.” Fleury gave an 
undertaking that this should be done, 
and the next day a deputation of the 
players waited on the representatives 
of the Commune, who, however, with 
somewhat unusual forethought, for- 


bade the piece, on the ground that it 
might compromise public tranquillity. 


Such a decision, it may be imagined, 
was little to the liking of the pit; the 
agitation increased, and in five days 
the authorities, yielding to the general 
demand, sent to request MM. les 
Comédiens Francais (no longer, be it 
noted, du Roi) to place “Charles IX.” on 
their stage as soon as possible. Need- 
less to say, the king had not removed 
his veto, but the players had tasted the 
temper of the times, and another re- 
fusal was scarcely to be hazarded. 
“Charles IX.” was put in rehearsal, and 
November 4th was the day named for 
the first performance. Naudet had 
been cast for the part of Coligni; Van- 
hove (with his Flemish accent and 
monotonous delivery) for L’HOopital; 
Madame Vestris (who said to Chénier: 
“I am really putting myself in peril for 
you. This queen-mother is so detest- 
able that I am certain to be shot at.’) 
for Catharine; St. Fal (the wig-maker’s 
son, and an excellent tragedian) for 
Henry of Navarre; St. Prix (with a 
figure “to remind spectators of the 
Homeric heroes”) for the fierce cardinal, 


—but who should play the marksman of 
the Louvre balcony, Charles himself? 
After much deliberation between the 
author and the senior members of the 
company, the part had been offered to, 
and eagerly accepted by, one of the 
youngest. This bold young man, whose 
age was then only twenty-three, was 
the son of a French dentist very pros- 
perously settled in Cavendish Street, 
London, who had reared him almost ex- 
clusively on Voltaire and Rousseau. As 
a youth he had played Hamlet in En- 
glish at the Hanover Square Rooms; 
and Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and the 
Duchess of Devonshire had counselled 
him to make the stage his profession. 
In Paris, whither his father had sent 
him to manage his business in the Rue 
Mauconseil, Lord Harcourt had intro- 
duced the young man to Molé, who had 
just taken the town as Almaviva in 
Beaumarchais’s “Mariage de Figaro;” 
and it was through the influence of 
Molé that he made his first appearance 
at the Francais, as Séide in Voltaire’s 
“Mahomet,” in October, 1787. His sue- 
cess was instantaneous, but the fixed 
usages of the House of Moliére re- 
stricted him thereafter to parts of no 
importance; he must wait his appoint- 
ment as the “double” of one of the 
senior members of the company. The 
name of this young player was Francois 
Joseph Talma, and his performance as 
Charles, the first notable character that 
had been assigned to him, was to mark 
a turning-point in his career. 

On the night of the 4th, Republican 
Paris swarmed in the pit of the Fran- 
eais, and right in the middle sat Camille 
Desmoulins and the burly Danton. 
There were Royalists present also, and 
they did their royal best to have the 
piece condemned; but the opposition 
out-shouted them from first to last, and 
the new tragedy went with a kind of 
roar. The success of the night was 
Talma’s. He came on the stage, we are 
told, a living portrait of Charles, and 
Fleury says of one particular scene 
that the sublimity of the young actor’s 
conception filled them all with amaze- 
ment.’ Danton declared that the play 
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should have for second title “L’Ecole 
des Rois.” “Beaumarchais,” said he, 
“killed the aristocracy; Chénier has cut 
the throat of royalty in France.” 

But the fate of “Charles IX.” hung 
yet in the balance. The clergy urged 
the king to suppress it, but poor Louis 
doubted whether he had the power to 
do so. Still, one might try; and the 
Jentleman of the Chamber, through 
whom the king had been in the habit 
of instructing or counselling the players, 
were despatched with an order for the 
withdrawal of the piece. A little to 
the surprise of the whole court, per- 
haps, the order was instantly obeyed; 
but neither the players nor Paris had 
seen the last of “Charles IX.” 

Talma’s expulsion from the historic 
theatre, the next event of significance, 
was a consequence rising more or less 
directly from this affair. Chafing under 
the loss of the first fine part that had 
fallen to him, a part moreover which 
had made him famous in a night, he at- 
tempted to break through the rule 
which gave the senior actors a monop- 
oly of the leading characters. Madame 
Vestris (who had been twenty years in 
the company) and one or two others 
sided with him, but the dominant party 
stood firm, and the attempt failed. 
Now, however, the house of Moliére 
was divided against itself; on the one 
side stood an ardently Republican sec- 
tion, on the other the Reactionaries, 
who held to the fast-sinking vessel of 
royalty. The latter were the stronger 
party, and, careless of the danger which 
menaced every supporter of the crown. 
they remained deaf to the advances of 
the National Assembly—who had just 
restored to them the rights so long de- 
nied by the Church. 

The revolutionary -press took up the 
cause of Talma, and Camille Desmou- 
lins’s new journal, “Révolutions de 
France et de Brabant,” published an 
article against Naudet, in which he was 
accused of interfering with the liberty 
of the stage, of aiming a blow at the 
young tragedian, and of other grave 
misdemeanors. Talma himself had the 
bad taste to write a reply to the article, 
affirming the charges against his fel- 
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low-player to be true. A general meet- 
ing of the Comédie Francaise was con- 
vened in the green-room, and on the mo- 
tion of Fleury it was unanimously re- 
solved that Talma should be expelled 
from the theatre. Revolutionary Paris 
rallied to his side, and the new Muni- 
cipality itself took the matter in hand. 
Fleury and his associates were re- 
quested to appear before Mayor Bailly 
at the Hotel de Ville. Bailly was ur- 
banity itself, but he informed the actors 
that their theatre was now a national 
institution, that their rules (which he 
advised them to regulate) could not en- 
title them to interfere with the gratifi- 
cation of the public and the prosperity 
of art, and that, in a word, M. Talma 
must. be reinstated. The players with- 
drew protesting; they protested for a 
week or more, and then Talma was re- 
called. He did not stay long with them. 
The Assembly had already passed a de- 
cree which was in effect one of free 
trade in theatrical matters, enabling 
any body of actors to represent new 
plays in Paris. This was presently ex- 
tended to include the works of dead au- 
thors, which meant the complete aboli- 
tion of the monopoly which the king's 
players had enjoyed since the days of 
Moliére. New theatres arose; and 
Talma, taking with him Vestris, Duga- 
zon, and others, went over to the 
Théatre Francais de la Rue de Riche- 
lieu. 

From this date, however, the Comédie 
Francaise began to be viewed with sus- 
picion and disfavor by the extreme 
Revolutionary party. The pit grew 
more and more turbulent, more and 
more hostile; and Fleury notes that, in 
rubbing on the rouge at night, his hand 
trembled at the thought of what he 
might have to undergo. For all this, 
neither he nor his comrades were 
shaken in their devotion to the hopeless 
cause of the crown; and of that devo- 
tion they were to give one signal proof 
which, in the circumstances, seems 
worthy to be called heroic. The royal 
family were now prisoners in the 
temple; their case was even then des- 
perate, and scarcely less desperate, per- 
haps, was the case of all who were 
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known to be, or suspected of being, in 
sympathy with them. At such a fate- 
ful moment, when the tapes-dur, those 
satyr-like janissaries of the Revolution, 
and the furies de la guillotine were danc- 
ing the Carmagnole round the red-run- 
ning scaffold of Samson, the king’s 
comedians had the courage to produce 
a piece by Laya, written expressly in 
the interests of the abandoned Louis. 
It was almost like stretching out their 
necks to the headsman; but they did it, 
and put their hearts into lines which 
aimed almost directly at Robespierre, 
Marat, and the whole fraction of the 
mountain. The Jacobins contrived to 
suppress the “Ami des Lois” after the 
first performance, but the doings of the 
royalist players were now obsérved 
more closely and malignantly than ever. 
Their Ides of March were near. 

Late in the summer of 1793 Francois 
de Neufchiteau, a reforming member 
of the Legislative Assembly, who had 
thought with Laya that France was 
dancing the wrong road to freedom, 
wrote and sent to the Comédie a new 
version of “Pamela.” Just half a cen- 
tury earlier, when, thanks to Voltaire’s 
almost regal influence in _ letters, 
Frenchmen of education had become 
amiliar with the language of Shake- 
speare and Milton, Pierre Lachaussée, 
who has been styled.the inventor of the 
comédie attendrissante, or sentimental 
comedy, produced on the stage of the 
Francais a five-act play in _ verse, 
adapted from Richardson’s prodigious 
novel. It was not to the taste of a Pa- 
risian audience, but in its printed form 
the work had a host of readers, and in 
the course of fifty years “Pamela” be- 
came one of the best-known tales in 
France. 

This adaptation, which was called 
“Paméla, ou la Vertu Recompensée,” 
and which was at once accepted by the 
Comédie Francaise, escaped in some 
way the jealous censorship of the 
Reign of Terror. It was given on 
August Ist, 1793. Consciously or not on 
its author’s part, the tone of “Paméla” 
reproduced the tone of the “Ami des 
Tois,” and it sealed the fate of the 
players. Their Ides of March were 


come. “Paméla” ran for eight nights, 
and was then suspended. Neufchateau 
made a pretence of revising it, and the 
actors had the hardihood to announce a 
ninth performance. The curtain rose, 
and the piece went forward, the pit 
packed with tapes-dur in their fox-skin 
caps and jackets smeared with the 
blood of that day’s victims. At a line 
spoken by Fleury, some one sprang up 
in the pit and shouted: “That passage 
has been prohibited by the Committee 
of Public Safety!” “Pardon,” returned 
the imperturbable Fleury, “the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety has passed 
every word of it.” There was a scuffle, 
and the disturber found himself ejected. 
It seems that he ran at once to the 
Jacobins’ Club, to denounce the actors 
at the Comédie for poisoning public 
opinion, and speaking lines which the 
censor had forbidden. An hour later, 
as the curtain was rising for the second 
piece, news was carried to the green- 
room that the military had surrounded 
the theatre. “Shall we run?” said 
pretty Mlle. Lange to Fleury, at the 
wings. “M’amie,” answered Fleury, it 
would be of no use. We are safer where 
we are. This is our tenth of August, 
m’amie.” The piece was played to the 
end, and the players were allowed to 
quit the theatre; but all of them were 
arrested in their homes before mid- 
night. It was one hundred and thirteen 
years since the association of the 
Comédie Francaise had been formed, in 
1680; by letters patent under the royal 
seal; and now the doors of their play- 
house were closed. Let us follow the 
hardy players into their strange cap- 
tivity. 


Nothing in Europe has matched the 
spectacle of the prisons of Paris di ‘ng 
the Reign of Terror. Mirabeau, } .1- 
guet, Latude (or the person who wrote 
in that name) the compiler of the 
“Archives de la Bastille,” and others, 
have some poignant tales to tell of the 
prisons of the Monarchy; but none of 
these can match the histories of the 
Revolutionary prisoners, of Saint- 
Méard especially, whose “Agonie de 
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Trente-huit Heures” falls on the ear at 
this day like the dripping of blood from 
a mortal wound. When the September 
Massacres were over, that butchery of 
a hundred hours between the afternoon 
of Sunday the second and the evening 
of Thursday the sixth (1792), it might 
have seemed that Ossa had been hurled 
on Pelion; but the swift, uninterrupted 
slaughter of those five successive days 
was followed, just one year later, by the 
protracted sufferings of a heterogene- 
ous mass of some thousands of Royal- 
ists and Republicans, flung together in 
the strangest pell-mell, in all the 
prisons of Paris. The common gaols 
were not enough to hold them; palace 
and convent were made dungeons for 
the nonce. In the Conciergerie lay 
Marie Antoinette (to be followed at no 
long interval by Charlotte Corday) who 
could hear the drunken turnkeys, with 
their dogs at their heels, spelling out 
their roll of prisoners at lock-up. Ip 
Sainte-Pélagie was Madame Roland, 


stinting herself to save food for the 
poorer prisoners. 


In the Luxembourg 
was the flower of the French aristoc- 
racy, keeping up the old etiquette, with 
cards and music of an evening, and one 
ear straining for the footstep of Guiard, 
or his deputy Verney, coming with the 
list of those who were to die on the 
morrow. In the Abbaye, along with 
others, were the three hundred families 
of the Faubourg St. Germain, flung in 
there on a single night; the fourteen 
young girls who went to the guillotine 
in one tumbril, looking, it was said, like 
a basket of lilies; and the nuns of the 
convent of Montmartre, who were 
guillotined in one batch. And in all 
these prisons, when death, with or 
without trial, came to be regarded as 
certain, was to be seen that curious ex- 
altation of spirit which is shown by the 
playing of the guillotine game in the 
Conciergerie, by the last supper of the 
Girondins in the same prison, by the 
voluntary sacrifice of friend for friend 
or parent for child, if the chance of- 
fered, and by the attitudes in death of 
Marie Antoinette, Danton, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 

Into this world turned topsy-turvey, a 


world wherein the reality must have 
appeared to each new-comer like some 
wild phantasmagoria, were cast, on the 
second of September, 1793, the players 
of the Comédie Francaise. It is not 
certain whether the ladies of the com- 
pany went to Saint-Lazare or to Sainte- 
Pélagie; the men were despatched to 
the Madelonnettes, erstwhile the asy- 
lum, or convent, of repentant Mag 
dalens. Chief among them were Fleury, 
Vanhove, Dazincourt, Molé, Champ- 
ville, St. Prix, and Dupont; all of them 
well-known men, of whom several had 
received special marks of royal favor. 
Fleury, one of the best-known men in 
Paris, had been on the boards since the 
age of seven, when, as a rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed boy, he made his début at 
Nancy in the presence of ex-King 
Stanislaus, and was kissed in the royal 
box by Madame de Boufflers. He had 
pulled Voltaire’s wig at Ferney, and in 
return for that impertinence the great 
man gave him some lessons in acting. 
His impersonation of Frederick the 
Great, on the eve of the Revolution, was 
so life-like that Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, hardly able, it is said, to believe 
that his brother had not risen from the 
grave, presented him with Frederick's 
own snuffbox, saying, “Nobody knows 
better than yourself how to use it.” 
Molé, famous both in tragedy and 
comedy, had been petted at court, and 
the young nobles used to flock to the 
theatre to take lessons in deportment 
from him. When he fell ill in 1767, the 
street in which he lived was blocked all 
day by the coaches of inquirers, and the 
night’s performance was regularly pre- 
ceded by a report of his condition. 
Dazincourt, a refined and often brilliant 
comedian, was the original representa- 
tive of the barber in “Le Mariage de 
Figaro.” “We were no ordinary vic- 
tims,” writes Fleury, with the char- 
acteristic self-importance of his profes- 
sion, “we were a literary corporation, 
bearing with us into exile all the gra- 
cious past of France. We represented in 
miniature all that gives charm to life, 
and we were honored as a body who 
had shown courage and a united front 
at a time when, apart from the trivial 
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courage of dying, all courage had van- 
ished, all union had been shattered.” 

All the prisons of Paris at this date 
were in a state as wretched as the New- 
gate described by Howard, and Les 
Madelonnettes would seem, according 
to the authors of “Les Prisons de 
Paris,” to have been almost the worst. 
To say that the prisons of the Terror 
were overcrowded would be rather to 
flatter the memories of those who were 
responsible for filling them. They were 
packed to their very utmost capacity 
of accommodation. The Madelon- 
nettes, contrived to hold about two hun- 
dred prisoners, was charged with a 
complement of more than three hun- 
dred. On one floor, in cells five feet 
square and nine feet high, space was 
made for no fewer than twelve sleep- 
ing-cots about eighteen inches wide. 
The cells had two small windows pro- 
tected by crossed iron bars. Even with 
twelve beds to a cell, there were many 
prisoners who had to make shift in the 
corridors on mattresses well stocked 
with vermin. Marino of the police, 
who was the inspector of this prison, 
had an unvarying answer for all com- 
plaints: “You won’t be here long; this 
is only your ante-chamber. You must 
learn to wait. Oh, you shall have 
prisons big enough by and by, citizens!” 
The Madelonnettes had a garden and a 
spacious courtyard, but Marino forbade 
their use to his prisoners, who were 
forced to take their exercise in the cor- 
ridors. 

When the players of the Francais 
arrived at this noisome hold, it was al- 
ready in the occupation of the suspects 
of the mountain, the Contrat-Social, and 
the Marchés, not to mention a motley 
crew of thieves, forgers and cut-throats. 
In the beginning they were all herded 
together—players, political offenders, 
criminals; but the last-mentioned were 
presently sent to an upper limbo of the 
prison, and the captives of the Revolu- 
tion were distributed in the three re- 
maining stories. Fleury tells us how 
they busied themselves in trying to 
make their cells more habitable; “each 
of us a veritable Crusoe, nailing up 
shelves, putting down carpets, and so 
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forth, until an order came to deprive us 
of all our tools.” After infinite pains 
he succeeded in making himself a sort 
of desk, and adds that he possessed 
besides half a pair of snuffers: “I don’t 
mean that the snuffers were incomplete, 
but the other half belonged to Ro- 
chelle.” And he goes on: “How we 
used to criticise one another’s work, 
and brag of our own! I can still recall 
with a smile the pitying glance I be- 
stowed on Champville’s carpentry, and 
his air of commiseration as he watched 
me struggling with the saw.” Relaxa- 
tions less agreeable than these were the 
domestic offices which each had to bear 
his part in—making the beds, sweeping 
and scouring the cells and corridors. 
Fleury rallies St. Prix, going about 
with his broom shouldered like a mus- 
ket, sweeping here and there, very 
dignified but very clumsy, and apostro- 
phizing himself in an undertone: “Poor 
Agamemnon, at what a pass do I be- 
hold you!” 

But this life which, on the surface, 
seems not much more depressing than 
a picnic on a rainy day, had its ever- 
flowing under-current of tragedy. 
One guest or another (they were not yet 
sweeping them out by fournées, or 
batches from the Madelonnettes) was 
always receiving his summons to with- 
draw. Ex-Lieutenant General of 
Police, M. de Crosnes, was one of the 
company in the Madelonnettes. He 
had distinguished himself by his 
charitable zeal in arranging a scheme 
under which the richer prisoners be- 
came the almoners of the poorer, find- 
ing them in food, clothing, and other 
necessaries. One night M. de Crosnes 
is playing trictrac in Fleury’s cell with 
another proscribed noble, M. de Latour 
Dupin, when his name echoes through 
the corridors. “No need to ask,” writes 
Fleury, “what that summons boded!” 
“Yes, yes, I’m ready!” says De Crosnes; 
and rose at once, as if he had an order to 
give. “Gentlemen,” says he to his cell- 
mates, “I fear I must bid you good-bye! 
It is evidently my turn to-night. I 
could not have spent my last hours more 
pleasantly. Good-bye, and God bless 
you!” And he goes out as calmly as 
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though he had been going to an au- 
dience of the king. Sometimes, of 
course, it was more painful than this; 
some prisoner, who had hoped against 
hope that his petition had been heard, 
would receive his answer in that same 
eallous summons, and, soul and body 
failing him, would be carried half in- 
animate to his death. 

In all these prisons of the Terror, 
rigorous as the orders were at the last, 
much depended upon the personal char- 
acter of the concierge, or governor. In 
three or four instances the prisoners 
were exceptionally happy in their chief. 
One must not forget, for example, the 
heroism of Bouchotte, governor of 
Sainte-Pélagie, who, when he heard the 
red bonnets nearing his prison during 
the September massacres, slipped his 
prisoners out by a subterranean pas- 
sage, after having made his warders 
bind his wife and himself with cords in 
the courtyard of the gaol. “Citizens,” 
he said to the butchers, when they had 
forced the doors, “you are just too late! 
My birds have flown. They got wind of 


your coming, tied my wife and myself 


like this, and forced the bars.” This is 
the handsomest story told of the gov- 
ernors of the Revolutionary prisons; 
but Benoft of the Luxembourg, and 
Richard, who was little less than guar- 
dian angel to Marie Antoinette in the 
Conciergerie, have left us grateful 
memories. Not less fortunate were the 
prisoners of the Madelonnettes in their 
M. Vaubertrand. “All contemporary 
chronicles, and the testimonies of all 
the prisoners,” say the authors of “Les 
Prisons de l’Europe,” “unite in praise 
of the humanity of Vaubertrand and 
his wife.” It was Vaubertrand who in- 
sisted on a decent classification of the 
prisoners, who substituted beds for the 
cots in the cells, and who tried by every 
means to render the lot of his prisoners 
more tolerable and less humiliating. 
But neither the cares of Vaubertrand 
nor the precautions of Doctor Dupontet, 
his*indefatigable lieutenant, could keep 
disease from a place in which the air 
was always fetid, the food indifferent, 
and the supply of water wretchedly in- 
adequate. Epidemic sickness of some 
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sort was common in nearly all the 
prisons of the Revolutionary epoch. 
There was fever in the Conciergerie and 
fever in the Luxembourg; and in the 
Madelonnettes an epidemic of small- 
pox, which raged during many weeks. 
In none of these prisons was there any 
fit hospital; in the Madelonnettes none 
whatever, and the authorities persisted 
in their cruel refusal to open the court- 
yard. Brisk Dupontet (whose benevo- 
lent activity is in fine contrast with the 
gross indifference displayed by most 
prison surgeons of his time) made the 
best of a heart-breaking situation. He 
insisted on the doors and windows being 
opened at certain hours, the cells and 
corridors being sprayed with vinegar, 
and so forth. For the prisoners who 
were still in health he prescribed abund- 
ant exercise before dinner and supper, 
and to give an interest to this he organ- 
ized a series of military promenades 
in the corridors. “We must have 
looked queer enough,” writes Fleury. 
“The light in the galleries was so feeble 
that many of us carried candles. Imag- 
ine us on the march through those dim 
passages; pale faces which would not 
have smiled for an empire; here a nod- 
ding night-cap, therea flowered dressing- 
gown or a white piqué over all; and the 
yellow rays of the canules creating the 
most grotesque effects as we advanced, 
wheeled, or formed in line. Madame 
Vaubertrand, who would come some- 
times to watch us, was kind enough to 
say that we were worthy a canvas of 
Rembrandt; the truth is, I fear, that we 
deserved to be mistaken for a caricature 
by Callot.” Fleury’s light-glancing 
humor comes often to the rescue; and 
he and his fellow-comedians, with their 
trained art of playing upon the emo- 
tions of others, must have softened and 
brightened many a dreary hour in the 
prison. 

Meanwhile they were not forgotten 
of their enemies. They had lain seven 
months in prison, had learned the 
deaths of Marie Antoinette, of the 
twenty-two Girondins, of Egalité Or- 
léans, Madame Roland, and Mayor 
Bailly, when Collot d’Herbois wrote to 
Fouquier-Tinville to hasten the case 
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against them. Collot had been in touch 
with the theatre. He had been hissed 
off the stage at Lyons; he was the au- 
thor, or adaptor, of a piece which had 
failed at the Francais; and a sister of 
Fleury has assisted him to escape from 
the prison of Bordeaux, when he lay 
there under sentence of death on a con- 
viction for felony. As morals went at 
that chaotic era, he had grounds suffi- 
cient for his hostility against the 
Comédie Francaise: it was the day of 
days for the wreaking of personal 
and private vengeance. 

In very many cases the fate of the ac- 
cused was sealed before the dossier, or 
brief, had been submitted to the docile 
tribunal. The judge merely passed sen- 
tence in accordance with the instruc- 
tion conveyed to him by means of the 
capital letter in red ink on the margin 
of the brief. Thus, R. stood for acquit- 
tal, D. for banishment, and G. for the 
guillotine. In cases of which the 
docket had been branded with the fatal 
G. appeal was seldom allowed. 

Six of the players were singled out 


for immediate trial, or rather, for im- 
mediate judgment, and the six briefs 


bore the emblem of the guillotine. 
Fleury, Dazincourt, and Miles. Louise 
Contat, Emilie Contat, Raucourt, and 
Lange were d’Herbois’s chosen victims. 
Francoise Marie Antoinette Raucourt, 
one of the most beautiful and stately 
women on the stage, had made her first 
appearance at the Francais in 1772. 
She had risen quickly into fame, and 
Republican Paris remembered with 
envious hatred the splendor of her ap- 
pearance as she drove through the 
streets to the theatre. Louise Contat, 
who had appeared four years later, was 
a beauty of a different type, and the 
best of all Susannes in Beaumarchais’s 
play; her sister Emilie was a dainty little 
coquette on and off the stage. Annie 
Lange, barely twenty-one years of age, 
had but just made her mark; she was 
the Pamela of the piece which had 
wrought the downfall of the players. 
“You will bring them before the Tri- 
bunal,” wrote Collot to Fouquier-Tin- 
ville, “on the 13th Messidor.” But 
the 13th Messidor passed, and the 


players had not appeared at Tinville’s 
bar. Had Collet d’Herbois relented? 
No; but a very singular thing was hap- 
pening at the Bureau des Piéces Ac- 
cusatives, the office through which all 
proofs of royalist guilt had to pass be- 
fore being delivered to the public pros- 
ecutor. At the daily risk of his life, 
the clerk in charge of these documents 
was destroying them wholesale. The 
name of this forgotten hero of the Ter- 
ror was Charles Labussiére, once low- 
comedian of the obscure Théatre 
Mareux, who was using his position of 
trust under the bloody masters of the 
Revolution to save the lives of hundreds 
of innocent creatures. Shift the scene 
a moment, and watch at his stealthy 
task of salvation the one-time humble 
player of the humble Mareux Theatre, 
the favorite butt of the grisettes and 
shopboys in the pit. There was not in 
all France at this hour a braver man 
than he. 


My first care [he used to say] was to 
save as many fathers and mothers as 
I could. Having abstracted a certain 
number of pi¢ces accusatives, 1 locked 
them carefully away in my oaken drawer. 
But as it was absolutely necessary to 
leave some work for the executioner, I 
had to cast a certain number of docu- 
ments into the fatal portfolio (feeling as 
if I were myself dropping the heads into 
Samson’s basket!). Imagine, however, 
the joy I felt in rescuing the others! 
But just here arose a very embarrassing 
question: What should I do with the pa- 
pers I had removed? Burn them? Im- 
possible; there wasn’t a fire, for it was 
the height of summer. They were too 
bulky to carry away, for every one was 
searched on leaving the office. I racked 
my brains for a means of escape for my 
protégés. My forehead burned, and I 
turned to bathe it in the bucket of water 
which stood in a corner of the room to 
cool our wine for déjeuner. That plunge 
into the bucket was an inspiration—why 
not diminish the bulk of my precious pa- 
pers by soaking them in the water? Car- 
rier had his noyades of death; I would 
have my noyades of salvation! Quick! I 
threw my papers into the bucket, softened 
and rolled them into pellets. The pellets 
were easily bestowed in my pockets; I 
slipped out unquestioned, stepped across 
to the Bains Vigier, set a-going my little 
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flotilla of innocents, and watched anx- 
iously enough their easy progress down 
the banks of the Place de la Revolution. 


So, in a moment, the story has come 
to an end—for the dockets of the six 
comedians of a Majesty who had long 
since been decapitated had swum with 
the rest of the flotilla. The fraud upon 
the Committee of Public Safety was 
discovered, and fresh briefs were pre- 
pared against the players. But their 
Ides of March were now not only come 
but gone; for the ink was not dry upon 
the second set of briefs when the fate- 
ful pistol-shot in the Hall of Convention 
announced that the Reign of Terror 
was over, and the 10th Thermidor re- 
versed the decree of the 13th Messidor. 

Three sentences may make a fitting 
postscript. Labussiére escaped, and 
told his story often; “In the brusque 
way he had,” writes our friend Fleury, 
“with an odd little stammer, and an up- 
and-down movement of his black eye- 
brows.” Talma, whose passionate Re- 
publicanism had carried him safely 


through the Terror, was the first to 


welcome on his release the comrades 
who had banished him; and there is 
a pretty story of Louise Contat falling 
on his neck, when she was told that 
he had spent half his savings to get 
possession of a letter in which Fleury 
had incriminated himself in the inter- 
ests of Charlotte Corday. At a dinner 
given by Dazincourt all differences 
were healed; the house of Moliére rose 
upon its ruins in a single night; and, to 
the joy of Paris, the reunited players 
made their first appearance in “The 
Cid.” 


TiecHE HOPKINS. 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
MY FRIEND ROBIN. 

If we may judge from the legends 
which have found their way into litera- 
ture, the redbreast must have been the 
friend of man from a very ancient 
period. I do not know whether date or 
origin has ever been assigned by those 
learned in folklore to the story of the 
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“Babes in the Wood,” but Anne Pratt's 
theory, and she ought to know, was 
that it arose from the robin’s constant 
habit of collecting dead leaves for no 
other apparent purpose than to conceal 
its nest. But Anne Pratt, careful soul! 
wrote in the prosaic days of the fifties; 
we are more imaginative now, and I, for 
one, refuse to be put off with an expla- 
nation so plausibly simple. Of course 
the robin must have buried some one 
out of pure charity, otherwise how 
could Wordsworth have called him “the 
pious bird,” and old Michael Drayton 
crystallized the gracious work of the 
little sexton as follows:— 


Covering with moss the dead’s uncloséd 
eye 
The little redbreast teacheth charitie. 


Observe Drayton calls him the red 
breast; Shakespeare calls him the rud- 
dock, or redcock, and perhaps it is be- 
cause we English are a stand-off race 
that it is only in recent years we have 
come to the familiarity of “Robin,” for 
in Norway he has always been “Peter 
Ronsmed,” and “Thomas Gierdet” in 
Germany, for reasons best known to 
the antiquarian. Familiar with man 
he has always been, if we may credit 
stories of the wonderful places he has 
chosen on occasion for nest-building— 
libraries, schoolrooms, and the like— 
and once, indeed, his “piety” was estab- 
lished by his rearing a family upon the 
Bible in a church. So tolerant was the 
parson of this invasion of the lectern 
that he took to reading the lessons from 
another Bible, in order not to disturb 
the birds. All honor to his forbear- 
ance! 

It is by this boldness of advance that 
the robin has always made himself a 
favorite with mankind, and a singular 
example of it once fairly carried me 
away by its fascination. It happened 
on this wise:— 

A custom of mine had been to sit on a 
stone seat beside a path which runs 
through a copse near the house, and the 
place being sheltered and quiet, I found 
it a good spot for study. For some 
days I had noticed a robin coming 
closer than usual, and apparently try- 
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ing to attract attention. He would sit 
on a stone on the other side of the path, 
looking at me with perky curiosity, and 
then hop about within a few yards of 
my feet, evidently showing himself off. 
One day I was intent on my book when 
I caught the notes of a far-away song, 
as of a bird some fifty yards off; there 
was something peculiar in the quality 
of sound which made me raise my head 
to listen, and lo! my little friend was 
perched within a foot of my head, on 
the rock which served as a back to my 
seat. He was so close that I could see 
every feather of his orange-colored 
breast move as he breathed, and his 
whispered song was for my ear alone. 
His beak scarce stirred, and were it not 
that I could see his throat swelling in 
exact time with the music, I should 
even then have taken his song to be 
that of some other bird far distant. 
Then he hopped within a few inches 
round my head, warbling the while. 
Several times he flew to a bough a yard 
off, but he always came back to the 
rock. I turned my head and smiled, 
wondering whether it would please 
him, like the children who patted the 
tortoise, and I began a vile travesty of 
his song by whistling gently through 
my teeth. It is a mercy he did not cut 
me dead for such a parody; but he 
showed neither rage nor fear; he only 
sat up very tall, cocked his head to one 
side, and stared in astonishment. I 
could see the black-beaded rim which 
serves for an eyelid, and that the pupil 
of his eye was surrounded by a liquid 
dark brown ring. Thus we communi- 
cated our friendship, he asking, I giv- 
ing, in a language understood by 
neither of us. 

Now what could be the motive of this 
strange visit? Was it curiosity or love? 
If the former, why did he try to make 
up to me and sing so gently into my ear? 
And how is it that my smile—a veritable 
earthquake in a mountain-side—did not 
frighten him away? I thought of get- 
ting crumbs to entice him to feed 
out of my hand, but it seemed then to 
savor of bribery and corruption, and I 
considered we understood each other 
sufficiently without such a base medium 
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of exchange. Let me confess, however, 
that at last the temptation became too 
great; I did bribe with a crumb, and he 
did perch on my hand. 

The other day I was reading a book 
by Mr. Phil Robinson,’ whose observa- 
tion of the humors and human side of 
the animal kingdom is inimitable, and, 
speaking of little birds in their friendly 
relation to man, he says this: “They will 
come to know a person who is always 
dressed in the same way, or doing the 
same thing, or they will learn a call, or 
become accustomed to a regular routine. 
But their sight does not permit them to 
discern the same individual in two dis- 
guises, nor can they, like the dog, afford 
to wait till you are close to them, to ac- 
knowledge your identity; and no one, 
except a Thoreau in his wilds, or a 
Francis of Assisi, can spend his years 
in uniformity of garb for the reward of 
the confidence of the little folk in fur 
and feathers.” 

But my friend greeted me as spon- 
taneously in a dark as in a light suit. 
“Gum” boots or gaiters mattered not to 
him; he would climb the dizzy heights 
of a trouser with the same ease as he 
would a stocking. Imagine meeting : 
mammoth one day, clothed in a decent 
suit of brown bristles, and recognizing 
him for the same, next morning, painted 
like a pillar box! But perhaps, pace 
Mr. Robinson, it was my smell which 
was the attraction, and he perceived the 
fellow carnivore. It is said the reek of 
a meat-eating European is as offensive 
to a herbivorous Chinaman as that of a 
negro to a European, and certain it is 
that a deer is painfully aware of even 
the distant presence of man, for he will 
throw up his head, pull a face as it were, 
and remove himself hastily to a less 
evil-smelling pasturage; and why not 
the converse? There was nothing in- 
herently dangerous in a meat smell, and 
he was too small for me to wish him 
pickled in a pie, for he knew that only a 
Frenchman appreciates the delicacy of 
small birds. An edict had gone forth 
against the bullfinches on account of 
the gooseberry buds, and the gardener’s 
gun had poured in grape and canister, 
but he cared not. Bang would go a gun 
at a rabbit not a hundred yards off, and 
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our friend would merely hop on to 
another bough. One day we were 
holding quiet converse together, and 
suddenly the thicket began to resound 
with the yappings of two dogs in chase 
of rabbits. “Bother the _ brutes,” 
thought I, “why cannot they choose 
some other time to make such a rum- 
pus?’ and I stood on the path to drive 
them away; and, as I did so, a baby 
rabbit, hard pressed, came tearing be- 
tween my feet and disappeared. And 
not a moment too soon, for the terrier 
came hot on his heels. I am afraid I 
spoilt good sport as I sent him home 
with the threat of astone. He probably 
pondered on the inconsistency of man, 
for what is a terrier bred for if he is 
not to chase rabbits? As for poor 
bunny, he little knew that he owed a 
whole skin to a quaint friendship be- 
tween Colossus and Robin. And was 
all this disturbance too much for my 
russet friend? Not a bit of it; he 
perched upon me before I had time to 
sit down. 

Your robin is a true gentleman, and 
walks sans peur et sans reproche. His 
orange waistcoat is proof against ig- 
noble fears, and he does not flee round 
the corner at the first unwonted sight 
or sound. His curiosity, however, is 
about 


insatiable. He must find out 
everything. He is your true scientific 
observer. A new object is dropped on 


the road—say a glove or handkerchief; 
down comes robin with a few short de- 
cisive hops, cocks his head, and then 
pecks away for dear life till he has mas- 
tered the texture, and possibly the 
taste, of the new article. My homespun 
suit was a great source of wonder to 
robin, for at first he tugged away at its 
threads with the insistance of a terrier. 
Having found out what manner of stuff 
it was, and satisfied himself that the 
hairs would not easily come out, he 
troubled himself no more on the subject 
and treated my clothes with proper 
respect. Once only he lit on my head, 
and thinking I was unaware of his pres- 
ence sought to notify that fact by pick- 
ing my cap, for indeed I was scarcely 
sensible of his little feet through the 
cloth. But with all these amiable quali- 
ties towards Colossus, Master Robin as- 
sumes very stand-off manners towards 
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his kind. He does not believe in Tol- 
stoyism or the nationalization of the 
land. He exercises all the ancient ter- 
ritorial rights which he has received 
from his forefathers,andthe boundaries 
of his kingdom are as exact as though 
they were marked pink on the plan. 
Several times I was the cause of a ter- 
rible squabble between him and a 
neighbor with whom he “marched.” 
Half way down the path which led 
from my seat was a small trickle of 
water which made a line of demarca- 
tion. The frontier was more natural 
than scientific, for the water meandered 
in the arbitrary way water will me- 
ander. Sometimes, when I bade adieu 
to my friend, he would follow me to the 
threshold of his domain hopping down 
the path, and I, finding parting such 
sweet sorrow as to wish to prolong the 
last words, would frequently entice him 
by voice and gesture into the enemy’s 
country. No sooner had he jumped 
the stream than flash came another 
robin out of a bush, and there was a 
battle royal. The invaded was the 
stronger of the two, so that my friend, 
paying dearly for his courtesy and 
gallantry, had always to beat an ig- 
nominious retreat. But the pursuit 
was never carried very far over the 
border; indeed, it seemed more an as- 
sertion of right than a display of vin- 
dictiveness, for, after a skirmish or so, 
they would both be back hurling chirps 
of defiance at each other over the tiny 
stream. 

And, talking of chirps, this said note 
is quite different from the tone in which 
he addresses Mrs. Robin, or myself. It 
is very high and remarkably shrill, like 
the noise made by two coins struck to- 
gether, and when repeated with insist- 
ence, sounds uncommonly like bad lan- 
guage. 

The Billingsgate is not quite so low 
nor the vocabulary so varied as that of 
the sparrow, but each epithet is care- 
fully thought out with a pause between, 
so as to sting. But whether it is com- 
pliment or abuse, it is always addressed 
to some one in particular, and when he 
comes and whispers his greeting into 
my ear, what would I not give to under- 
stand the languageof his friendship and 
the tenor of his song? Perhaps in the 
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coming years we shall discover the way, 
for Science is not quite yet at the end of 
her tether. Who knows? 

GILBERT COLERIDGE. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 

THE AUTHOR OF “MONSIEUR TONSON.” 

“Never have a porch to your paper.” 
Acting upon this excellent injunction 
of the late Master of Balliol, we may at 
once explain that “Monsieur Tonson” is 
the title of a long-popular recitation in 
rhyme of the Wolcot and Colman 
order. It relates how, in the heyday of 
hoaxes and practical joking, a wag, 
called King in the poem, badgers an un- 
fortunate French refugee in St. Giles’s 
with repeated nocturnal inquiries for an 
imaginary “Mr. Thompson,” until at 
length his persecuted victim flies the 
house. And here comes in the effective 
point of the story. After a protracted 
absence abroad, the tormentor returns 
to London, and the whim seizes him to 
knock once more at the old door with 
the old question. By an extraordinary 
coincidence the Frenchman has just re- 
sumed residence in his former dwelling, 


Without one thought of the relentless foe 
Who, fiend-like, haunted him so long ago, 

Just in his former trim he now appears: 
The waistcoat and the nightcap seemed 


the same, 
With rushlight, as before, he creeping 
came, 
And King’s detested voice astonish’d 
hears,— 


the result being that he takes flight 
again, “and ne’er is heard of more.” 
The author of this “merry jape” was 
John Taylor, the oculist and journalist; 
and it originated in an anecdote, either 
founded on fact or invented by a gov- 
ernor of Jamaica. After a prosperous 
eareer in prose, Taylor versified it for 
Fawcett, the comedian, who was giving 
recitations at the Freemasons’ Tavern. 
It had an extraordinary vogue; was 


turned by Moncrieff into a farce (in 
which Gattie took the leading part of 
Monsieur Morbleu, 


the Frenchman); 
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was illustrated by Robert .Cruikshank, 
and still, we believe, makes fugitive ap- 
pearance in popular “Reciters.” By de- 
scribing himself on the title-page of his 
memoirs as the “Author of ‘Monsieur 
Tonson,’”’ its writer plainly regarded it 
as his chief title to fame; and whether 
one agrees with him or not, it may 
safely be taken as a pretext for some 
account of the gossiping and discursive 
volumes which contain his recollections, 

John Taylor’s grandfather, also John, 
was a personof considerable importance 
in his day, being indeed none other 
than the notorious oculist or “Opthal- 
miater” known as the “Chevalier” Tay- 
lor. Irreverent persons seem to have 
hinted that, as a matter of fact, this 
new-fangled Opthalmiater meant no 
more than old Quack “writ large;” and 
one William Hogarth, generally on the 
side of the irreverent, hitched the 
Chevalier into a famous satirical etch- 
ing which collectors entitle indifferently 
“A Consultation of Physicians” or “The 
Company of Undertakers.” Here the 
gifted recipient (as per advertisement) 
of so many distinctions, “Pontifical, Im- 
perial, and Royal,” appears ignobly 
with Mrs. Mapp, the Epsom bonesetter, 
and that celebrated Dr. Ward, referred 
to by Fielding, whose pill (like a pop- 
ular nostrum of our own day) had the 
faculty of posting at once to the part 
affected. Yet the Chevalier, despite his 
vanity and a fondness for fine clothes, 
which made him fair game for the 
mocker, was undoubtedly a man of abil- 
ity. Apart from the circumstance that 
he had been a pupil of Cheselden, the 
anatomist, he was really a very skilful 
operator for cataract, and wrote a long 
list of works or pamphlets on the eye. 
He was a familiar figure in the different 
courts of Europe for his cures, real and 
imaginary, the story of which he relates 
—without much “diffidence in recording 
his own talents and achievements,” 
says his grandson—in three volumes of 
memoirs, having a longer title-page 


1 ** Histcry of the Travels and Adventures of 
the Chevalier John Taylor, Opthalmiater, etc.” 
London: Williams, 1761-2. This must not be con- 
fused with the “ Life’’ in two volumes published 
by Cooper in 1761, a coarse catchpenny invention 
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than that of “Pamela.” Judging from 
his own account (which should prob- 
ably be taken with the fullest allowance 
of cautionary salt), his experiences must 
have been remarkable, and his visiting- 
list unusually varied. He affirms, with- 
out much detail, that he knew Lord 
Bath and Jack Sheppard; Mary Tofts, 
the rabbit-breeder, and Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough. He also professed ac- 
quaintance with Marshal Saxe, with 
Pillnitz of the “Virginians,” with Theo- 
dore, the bankrupt king of Corsica, with 
Boerhaave, Albinus, Pope, Voltaire, La 
Fontaine, Metastasio, Farinelli, and so 
forth. (As to La Fontaine, there is 
clearly some mistake, since that pleas- 
ing fabulist departed this life about 
eight years before the Chevalier was 
born.) He was present, he says, at the 
execution of Counsellor Layer for high 
treason, and he asserts that he was 
actually in the Old Bailey upon that 
memorable occasicn when Blake (alias 
Blueskin) tried to cut the throat of Jona- 
than Wild. Having seen many men 
and cities, and full of honors, chiefly of 
foreign manufacture, the Chevalier died 
in a convent at Prague in 1780. He can 
scarcely be said to have wanted a vates 
sacer, for Churchill mentions him in 
“The Ghost,” and Walpole gave him an 
epigram :— 

Why Taylor the quack calls himself 

Chevalier 
*Tis not easy a reason to render; 
Unless blinding eyes, that he thinks -to 
make clear, 
Demonstrates he’s but a Pretender. 


His only son, John Taylor the Second, 
was also an oculist, but not of equal 
eminence, although one of his cures— 
that of a boy born blind—obtained the 
honor of a pamphlet by Oldys, the anti- 
quary, and a portrait by Worlidge, the 


etcher. At the Chevalier’s death John 
Taylor applied for the post, which his 
father had held, of oculist to King 
George III., but the appointment was 
given to the Baron de Wenzel, one of the 
Chevalier’s pupils, who had been fortu- 
nate enough to operate successfully on 


by Lord Chesterfield’s profligate protégé, the 
bricklayer pcet, Henry Jones. 
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the old Duke of Bedford, who was so 
terribly mauled by “Junius.” John 
Taylor the Second was succeeded by 
John Taylor the Third, the “Author of 
‘Monsieur Tonson.’” Beginning life as 
an oculist, like his father and grand- 
father, he achieved considerable reputa- 
tion in that capacity, and by good luck 
obtained at Wenzel’s death the very ap- 
pointment which his father had failed to 
secure. But in mid-career he _ relin- 
quished his profession for journalism. 
For many years he was proprietor and 
editor of the Sun newspaper, and he also 
published a volume of verses, But his 
chief reputation was that of a raconteur. 
“In his latter days,” says the Literary 
Gazette, in its obituary notice of May 19, 
1832, “he was, perhaps, as entertaining 
in conversation, with anecdote, playful- 
ness, and satire, as any man within the 
bills of mortality.” Many of his good 
things are no doubt preserved in the 
two volumes of “Records of My Life,” 
which appeared shortly after his death, 
and to the compilation of which he was 
impelled by the perfidy of a quondam 
partner and the invitation of an “em- 
inent publisher,” presumably Mr. Bull, 
of Holles Street, whose imprint the vol- 
umes bear. His recollections are set 
down without any other method than a 
certain rough grouping; they have the 
garrulity and the repetitions of the ad- 
vanced age at which they were penned; 
but they contain, in addition to a good 
deal that he had heard from others, 
much that had come within his own ex- 
periences. As he professes strict verac- 
ity, it is from the latter class that we 
shall chiefly make selection, beginning, 
asin duty bound, with the anecdotes of 
literary men. 

Concerning Johnson and Goldsmith he 
has not much to say beyond the fact 
that, as a boy, he had once delivered a 
letter for the latter at the Temple, but 
without seeing him. It is, however, to 
the “Author of ‘Monsieur Tonson’ ” that 
we owe the historic episode of the bor- 
rowed guinea slipped under the door, 
which recurs so prominently in all Gold- 
smith’s biographies; while he tells one 
anecdote of Johnson which, as far as we 
can discover, has escaped Dr. Birkbeck 
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Hill. According to Dr. Messenger Mon- 
sey, physician of Chelsea Hospital—a 
rough Abernethy sort of man, whom his 
admirers compared with Swift-—-upon 
one occasion, when the age of George 
III. was under discussion, Johnson 
burst in with a “Pooh, what does it sig- 
nify when such an animal was born, or 
whether he had ever been born at all?’ 
an ultra-Jacobitical utterance which the 
Whig narrator did not neglect to accen- 
tuate by reminding his hearers that it 
was to this very “usurper” that Johnson 
owed his pension. But Monsey did not 
like the doctor, and the story is prob- 
ably exaggerated. Then there is a story 
of Dr. Parr, in which is concerned an- 
other of the Johnson circle, Edmund 
Burke. During the Hastings trial Parr 
was effusive (Taylor says “diffusive’’) 
about the speeches of Sheridan and Fox, 
but silent as to Burke’s, a circumstance 
which led that great orator to suggest 
politely that he presumed Parr found it 
faultless. “Not so, Edmund,” was the 
reply, in Parr’s best Johnsonese; “your 
speech was oppressed by epithet, dis- 
located by parenthesis, and debilitated 
by amplification,” a knock-me-down an- 
swer to which “Edmund” made no re- 
corded rejoinder. There is a touch of 
the lexicographic manner in another 
anecdote, this time of Hugh Kelly, the 
staymaker turned dramatist and bar- 
rister, who was so proud of his silver 
that he kept even his spurs upon the 
sideboard. Examining a lady at the 
trial of George Barrington, the pick- 
pocket, Kelly inquired, “Pray, madam, 
how could you, in the immensity of the 
crowd, determine the identity of the 
man?’ Finding that his question was 
unintelligible to the witness, he reduced 
it to “How do you know he was the 
man?’ “Because,” came the prompt 
reply, “I caught his hand in my pocket.” 
Taylor apparently knew both the Bos- 
wells, father and son, and, indeed, play- 
fully claims part authorship in the 
famous “Life” upon the ground that he 
had suggested the substitution of “com- 
prehending” for “containing” in the 
title-page; and certainly, if that be 
proof, “comprehending” is there and 
“containing” is not. He had also rela- 
tions with Wilkes, whom he praises for 
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his wit and learning. For his learning 
we have the witness of his “Catullus,” 
but his wit seems, like much wit of his 
day, to have been largely based upon 
brutality. Once a certain over-goaded 
Sir Watkin Lewes said angrily to him, 
“T’ll be your butt no longer.” Wilkes at 
once mercilessly retorted, “‘With all my 
heart. I never like an empty one.” 
Wolcot and Caleb Whitefoord of the 
“Cross Readings,” Richard Owen Cam- 
bridge and Richard Cumberland, all fig- 
ure in the “Records.” Taylor thinks 
that the famous Whitefoord addition to 
“Retaliation” was really by Goldsmith 
—a supposition which is not shared by 
modern Goldsmith critics. Of Wolcot 
there is a lengthy account, the most 
striking part of which refers to his last 
hours. Taylor asked him, on his death- 
bed, whether anything could be done 
for him. His answer, delivered in a 
deep and strong tone, was, “Bring back 
my youth,” after which he fell into the 
sleep in which he died. Cambridge 
Taylor seems to have known but 
slightly, and apart from a long story, 
for the authenticity of which he does 
not vouch, has nothing memorable to 
say of him, except that he declared he 
had written his “Scribleriad” while un- 
der the hands of his hairdresser—a piece 
of fine gentleman affectation which sug- 
gests M. Oronte’s Je n'ai demeuré qu'un 
quart @heure a le faire. But he tells a 
story of Cumberland which is at least 
well invented. Once, so it runs, Cum- 
berland stumbled on entering a box at 
Drury Lane, and Sheridan sprang to 
his assistance. “Ah, sir!’ said the 
writer of the “West Indian,” “you are 
the only man to assist a falling author.” 
“Rising, you mean,” returned Sheridan, 
thus employing, either by malice or 
misadventure, almost the exact words 
which, in the “Critic,” he had put into 
the mouth of “Sir Fretful Plagiary”—a 
character admittedly modelled upon 
Cumberland himself. Sheridan, too, 
supplies more than one page of these 
recollections, and their writer professes 
to have been present when he (Sheri- 
dan) spoke as follows concerning a pam- 
phleteer who had written against him:— 
“I suppose that Mr. —— thinks I am 
angry with him, but he is mistaken, for 
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I never harbor resentment. If his pun- 
ishment depended on me, I would show 
him that the dignity of my mind was 
superior to all vindictive feelings. Far 
should I be from wishing to inflict a 
capital punishment upon him, grounded 
on his attack upon me; but yet on 
account of his general character and 
conduct, and as a warning to others, I 
would merely order him to be publicly 
whipped three times, to be placed in the 
pillory four times, to be confined in 
prison seven years, and then, as he 
would enjoy freedom the more after so 
long a confinement, I would have him 
transported for life.” 

At the date of the above deliverance, 
the scene of which was a tavern in 
Portugal Street—perhaps the now van- 
ished Grange public-house—Sheridan 
was lessee of Drury Lane Theatre. In 
later years Taylor was to become ac- 
quainted with another Drury Lane mag- 
nate, Lord Byron, with whom he corre- 
sponded and exchanged poems (the let- 
ters are in Moore). Of Lady Byron he 
reports that Mrs. Siddons, whom he re- 
garded as an unimpeachable authority, 
assured him that if she had no other 
reason to admire his lordship’s judg- 
ment and taste, she should be fully 
convinced of both by his choice of a wife 
—a sentiment which should certainly be 
set down to the credit of a lady who is 
by no means overpraised. Among the 
Portugal Street roisterers was Richard 
Wilson, the painter. According to Tay- 
lor, he must have been vintner as well, 
since most of the wine came from his 
cellar in Lincoln’s Inn Fields (Great 
Queen Street), the company having con- 
demned the tavern beverages. Apart 
from the fact that Wilson’s “favorite 
fluid,” like Churchill’s, was porter, this 
particular is more out of keeping with 
his traditional lack of pence than an- 
other, also related by Taylor, in which 
he says that, upon one occasion, having 
procured Wilson a commission, he was 
obliged to lend him the money to buy 
brushes and canvas. With artists, how- 
ever, Taylor’s acquaintance was not 
large. He knew Peters the Academi- 


cian, afterwards the Rev.; and he knew 
Ozias Humphry the miniaturist, who in 
his old age became totally blind. With 
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West and his rival, Opie (who, like 
Wilson, lived in Queen Street), he was 
apparently on familiar terms, and he 
was often the guest of the former at the 
dinners which the Royal Academy of 
that day were accustomed to have on 
the anniversary of Queen Charlotte’s 
birthday. Of West he speaks warmly; 
does not mention his vanity, and attrib- 
utes much of his baiting by Peter 
Pindar to that satirist’s partiality for 
Opie. Fuseli, another resident in Great 
Queen Street, and Northcote, also flit 
through the “Records,” and there is 
reference to a supper at Reynolds's, 
where it was idly debated whether 
Johnson would have written the “Re- 
flections on the French Revolution” 
better than Burke, and where, on the 
topic “De mortuis,” Reynolds pro- 
pounded the practical dictum that “the 
dead were nothing and the living every- 
thing.” But, on the whole, the annalist’s 
memories of artists are of meagre in- 
terest, and the only compact anecdote 
related of a member of the profession 
refers to the architect known popularly 
as “Capability” Brown. Once when 
Lord Chatham, disabled by the gout, 
was hobbling painfully down the stairs 
of St. James’s Place, Brown had the 
good fortune to assist him to his 
earriage. Lord Chatham thanked him, 
adding pleasantly, “Now, sir, go and 
adorn your country.” To which Brown 
the capable replied promptly, “Go you, 
my lord, and save it.” 

Of anecdotes of actors and actresses 
the “Author of ‘Monsieur Tonson’” 
has no lack. As already stated, he was 
much in request for prologues and 
epilogues; he was an active and intelli- 
gent dramatic critic, and was, moreover, 
intimate with most of the leading 
players of his day. To make any ade- 
quate summary of so large a body of 
theatrical gossip would be impossible; 
but a few stories may be selected con- 
cerning some of the older men. Of Gar- 
rick, whom Taylor's father had seen 
when he first came out at Goodman’s 
Fields, and regarded as the Shake- 
speare of actors, he tells a number of 
stories which, unfamiliar when the 
“Records” were published, are now 
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ing’s “Allworthy’’), the imperious War- 
burton attempted to degrade the guest 
into the actor by pressing Quin to recite 
something. Quin accordingly spoke a 
speech from Otway which contained the 
lines— 


fairly well known. Taylor was, how- 
ever, the first, we believe, to record that 
effective anecdote of Mrs. Clive, who, 
watching Garrick from behind the 
scenes, between smiles and _ tears, 
burst out at last into emphatic and 
audible expression of her belief that 
he could “act a gridiron;” and Taylor 
also says that once, when his father 
was performing an operation for cat- 
aract, Garrick, who was present, so 
enthralled the nervous patient by bis 
humor that he forgot both his fears and 
his pain. Of Garrick’s Lady Macbeth, 
Mrs. Pritchard, Taylor, deriving his in- 
formation from his father, speaks 
highly, and considers that Johnson de- 
graded her memory by describing her 
as “an ignorant woman, who talked of 
her gownd.” (Mrs. Pritchard had acted 
the heroine in the great man’s “Irene,” 
and it is possible that he was preju- 
diced.) To Macklin, another celebrated 
Macbeth—being, indeed, the first who 
performed that part in the old Scottish 
garb—Taylor makes frequent reference. 
He saw him in Iago, in Sir Paul Pliant 
of the “Double Dealer,” and in other 
characters; but held that he was “too 
theoretical for nature. He had three 
pauses in his acting—the first, moder- 
ate; the second, twice as long: but his 
last, or ‘grand pause,’ as he styled it, 
was so long that the prompter, on one 
occasion, thinking his memory failed, 
repeated the cue... several times, 
and at last so loud as to be heard by the 
audience. Whereupon Macklin rushed 
from the stage and knocked him down, 
exclaiming, ‘The fellow interrupted me 
in my grand pause.’” Quin, Macklin’s 
rival, was also given to inordinate 
pauses, and once, while acting Horatio 
in Rowe’s “Fair Penitent” (the play in 
which George Primrose of Wakefield 
was to have made his début), he delayed 
so long to reply to the challenge of 
Lothario that a man in the gallery 
bawled out, “Why don’t you give the 
gentleman an answer, whether you will 
or no?” Taylor cites a good many in- 
stances of Quin’s gourmandise and of his 
ready, but rather full-flavored, wit. He 
is perhaps best when on his dignity. 
Once at Allen’s of Prior Park (Field- 


Honest men 

Are the soft easy cushions on which 
knaves 

Repose and fatten, 
which lines he delivered with so unmis- 
takable an application to Allen and 
Warburton that he was never again 
troubled by the divine for a specimen of 
his declamatory powers. Another story 
told by Taylor of Quin may be quoted, 
because it introduces Mrs. Clive. She 
had invited Quin to stay at Cliveden 
(Little Strawberry), of which the ap- 
pointments were on as minute a scale 
as those of Petit-Trianon. When he had 
inspected the garden she asked him if 
he had noticed her pond. “Yes, Kate,” 
he replied, “I have seen your basin, but 
did not see a washball.” Taylor seems 
surprised that Walpole should have 
been so much attached to Mrs. Clive, 
whose personal charms were small, and 
whose manners (he says) were rough 
and vulgar. He quotes, with apparent 
approval, some unpublished lines by 
Peter Pindar, criticising the epitaph in 
which Walpole declared that Comedy 
had died with his friend. 


Horace, of Strawberry Hill I mean, not 
Rome, 
Lo! all thy geese are swans, I do presume; 
Truth and thy verses seem not to agree; 
Know, Comedy is hearty, all alive; 
The Comic Muse no more expired with 
Clive 
Than dame Humility will die with thee. 
But one need no more swear to the 
truth of an epitaph than of a song. 
Catherine Clive had humor and good 
humor; her indefatigable needle was al- 
ways employed in the decoration of 
Walpole’s Gothic mansion, and he prob- 
ably knew thoroughly what he was 
about. As a near neighbor she was 
more amusing than a blue-stocking, less 
dangerous than a beauty, and more use- 
ful to him than either. 
Except for the “gridiron” anecdote, 
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however, Mrs. Clive does not play any 
material part in the recollections of the 
“Author of ‘Monsieur Tonson.’” With 
a later luminary, Miss Farren, he was 
not acquaintea, although he had met 
her once with Lord Derby (whom she 
afterwards married), and had admired 
her pathos in Miss Lee’s “Chapter of 
Accidents.” But he seems to have been 
on intimate terms with Mrs. Abington, 
both in her prime and also in her de- 
cline, for he was present when she de- 
graded herself by acting Scrub in the 
“Beaux’ Stratagem,”’ and he had dined 
with her at Mrs. Jordan’s, when she 
talked unceasingly and enthusiastically 
ot Garrick—a circumstance which, con- 
sidering the trouble she had given him 
in his lifetime, may perhaps be regarded 
in the light of an expiatory exercise. 
Taylor also knew Mrs. Siddons, of 
whom he speaks warmly, saying that he 
had been intimate with her for years, 
and had many of her letters, “with 
which even her request would not in- 
duce him to part.” He was, in fact, con- 
nected with the Kemble family by mar- 
riage, his first wife, Mrs. Duill, having 
been a Miss Satchell, whose sister had 
married Stephen Kemble, a huge man 
who could act Falstaff without stuff- 
ing, and had gone through all the ex- 


“‘periences of a strolling player, even to 


breafasting in a Yorkshire turnip-field. 
Of John Kembleand Charles Kemble and 
his wife there is much in the “Records,” 
but most of it has grown familiar by 
long repetition. There is also much of 
other actors and actresses, as might be 
expected from the man who had seen 
Dodd in “Sir Andrew Aguecheek,” 
Palmer as Sneer in “The Critic,”’ Lewis 
as Mercutio, and “Gentleman” Smith as 
Charles in the “School for Scandal.” 
ssut his dateless record is difficult to fol- 
low. Moreover, the present paper 
might easily be made too long. 

In the foregoing haphazard plunges 
into the Taylorian bran-pie we have 
depended mainly, as promised at the 
outset, upon the writer’s personal ex- 
periences, rather than upon the miscel- 
laneous anecdotes. But we have by no 
means exhausted even the personal 
experiences. Not to mention political 


magnates like Lord Chatham, Lord 
North, and Lord Chesterfield, whom we 
have almost wholly neglected, there are 
numerous references to characters dif- 
ficult to class, but not the less diverting 
to recall. As a boy, Taylor had seen 
Coan, the dwarf of Churchill's 
“Rosciad,” who lodged at a tavern in 
the Five Fields (now Eaton Square) 
kept by one of the Pinchbecks, who in- 
vented the so-named metal; and he re- 
membered that debased specimen of 
humanity, Buckhorse, the boxer, whose 
humor it was to allow the Eton boys to 
punch his battered features at a shil- 
ling a head. He had also visited the 
famous Mrs. Teresa Cornelys, when 
that favorite of the nobility and gentry 
had declined upon evil days and was 
selling asses’ milk in Knightsbridge; he 
had known intimately a person who 
(like Horace Walpole) had gone in dan- 
ger of his life from the “gentleman 
highwayman,” James Maclean; and at 
Henry Angelo’s, in Soho, he had met 
the Chevalier D’Eon, still wearing his 
feminine attire, but old and greatly re- 
duced in circumstances. ic is singular 
that, with all his dramatic proclivities, 
tne “Author of ‘Monsieur Tonson’” 
should never have attempted a play. 
But as far as can be ascertained, his 
only contribution to stage literature— 
prologues and epilogues excepted—is 
the part of the rhyming Butler in Mrs. 
Inchbald’s version of Kotzebue’s “Das 
Kind der Liebe’—the “Lover’s Vows,” 
which figures so conspicuously in Miss 
Austen’s “Mansfield Park.” 
AvsTIN DoBsoN. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
WATERLOO. 


A CONTEMPORARY LETTER. 


The following letter was written by 
the Hon. Katharine Arden, daughter of 
the first Lord Alvanley. With her 
mother and sister, she was resident in 
Brussels at the time of the great battle, 
and took an active part in nursing the 
wounded. The ietter is addressed to 
her aunt, Miss Bootle Wilbraham, after- 
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wards Mrs. Barnes. It is franked from 
Windsor to Ormskirk in Lancashire by 
Miss Arden’s uncle, Mr. E. Bootle Wil- 
braham (afterwards Lord Skelmers- 
dale), July 17, 1815. 

Miss Arden’s orthography and punc- 
tuation have been left unaltered. 


Brussels, Sunday 9th.' 

My Dearest Aunt, I can assure you 
mosttruly that I did not require remind- 
ing, to fulfill the promise I had made 
you of writing, and every day since our 
return from Antwerp I have settled for 
the purpose, but what with visiting the 
sick, and making bandages and lint, I 
can assure you my time has been pretty 
well occupied. As my patients are, 
thank goodness, most of them now con- 
valescent, I think the best way I can 
reward my dear Aunt’s patience, is by 
giving her a long account of our hopes, 
fears and feelings, from the time the 
troops were ordered to march down to 
the present moment. (If you are tired 
with my long account, remember you 
expressed a wish in Mama’s letter to 
hear all our proceedings). On Thurs- 


day the 15th of June, we went to a great 


ball that the Duchess of Richmond 
gave, and which we expected to see 
from Generals down to Ensigns, all the 
military men, who with their regiments 
had been for some time quartered from 
18 to 30 miles from this town, 
and consequently so much nearer the 
frontiers; nor were we disappointed, 
with the exception of 3 generals, 
every officer high in the army was to be 
there seen. Though for nearly ten 
weeks we had been daily expecting the 
arrival of the French troops on the Fron- 
tiers, and had rather been wondering at 
their delay, yet when on our arrival at 
the ball, we were told that the troops 
had orders to march at 3 in the 
morning, and that every officer must 
join his regiment by that time, as the 
French were advancing, you cannot 
possibly picture to yourself the dismay 
and consternation that appeared in 
every face. Those who had brothers 
and sons to be engaged, openly gave 
way to their grief, as the last parting of 
many took place at this most terrible 
ball; others (and thank Heaven we 


1 Viz. the 9th of July. 
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ranked amongst that number, for in the 
midst of my greatest fears, I still felt 
thankfulness, was my prominent feel- 
ing that my beloved Dick* was not 
here), who had ne near relation, yet felt 
that amongst the many many friends 
we all had there, it was impossible that 
all should escape, and that the next 
time we might hear of them, they 
might be numbered with the dead; in 
fact, my dear Aunt, I cannot describe to 
you my mingled feelings, you will, 
however, I am _ sure, understand 
them, and I feel quite inadequate 
to express them. We staid at this 
ball as short a time as we could, 
but long enough to see express after 
express arrive to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to hear of Aides de Camp arriving 
breathless with news, and to see, what 
was much more extraordinary than all, 
the Duke’s equanimity a little discom- 
posed. We took a mournful farewell 
of some of our best friends, and re- 
turned home to anything but repose. 
The morning’ dawned most lovelily, 
and before seven o’clock, we had seen 
12,000 Brunswickers, Scotch, and 
English pass before our windows, 
of whom one-third before night were 
mingled with the dust. Mama took a 
farewell of the Duke as he passed by, 
but Fanny and myself, at last wearied 
out, had before he went, retired to bed., 
The first person that we saw in the 
morning brought us the news, that the 
advanced guard of the French had in 
the night come on as far as Genappe, 
18 miles off, and had had several skir- 
mishes with the Prussians. This intelli- 
gence, as you may suppose, did not tend 
to compose us, but still everything 
went on in quiet calmness, when, (Gra- 
cious heavens, never nevershall I forget 
it), at three o’clock a loud cannonading 
commenced, which upon the ramparts 
was heard nearly as plain as we do the 
Tower guns in London; it went on with- 
out intermission till 8 o’clock, when 
it was thought to appear more distant, 
and therefore hopes were entertained 
that the French had retreated; nothing 
certain was known, but it was reported 
that the Prussians had been principally 
attacked, and were rather giving way. 
2 Her brother. 
3 Viz. of Friday, Junel . 
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when the Highlanders and the regi- 
ments who had marched from here in 
the morning joined them, and com- 
pleately repulsed the French. 

So far the news was good, but still 
the English had fought, and what our 
loss was, nobody knew; however, we 
bore up pretty well, till above [about] 
twelve o’clock, a gentleman (Mr. Leigh, 
of Lyme in Cheshire) came from off the 
field of battle, where he had been look- 
ing on, with the intelligence that there 
had been a dreadful battle, the Duke of 
Brunswick was killed, and that the 
Brigade of 1st Guards and the High- 
landers were literally cut to pieces. I 
will not attempt to say what we felt, 
for it would be quite vain, I must only 
tell you that that Regiment of Guards 
contained all our greatest friends, inde- 
pendent of our having to regret them as 
Englishmen. The next morning by six 
o'clock, Saturday 17th, numbers of Bel- 
gians and others of our brave Allies, 
came flying into the town, with the re- 
port that the French were at their heels, 
but this intelligence occasioned but a 
temporary fright, as a bulletin was pub- 
lished officially saying that we had 
gained a great victory, and the French 
were retreating (neither of which was 
true). About ten o’clock the real hor- 
rors of war began to appear, and though 
we were spared hearing cannonading, 
yet the sights that we saw were in- 
finitely more dreadful than anything 
we had heard the day before, I mean 
the sight of wounded. I must tell you 
before I proceed, that Sir James*Gam- 
bier (the Consul General to the Pays- 
bas, who is the best man that ever 
was), came to us about eight o'clock, 
and told us that there really had been a 
severe engagement, but that we had 
the advantage, that though the Guards 
had suffered most dreadfully, yet that 
their loss was not quite so great as had 
been reported, but that the Highlanders 
were literally nearly annihilated, after 
having performed prodigies of valor; 
and very good proof had we how dread- 
fully they had suffered, by the numbers 
who were brought in here, literally cut 
to pieces. Our house being unfortu- 
nately near the gate where they were 
brought in, most of them passed our 
door; their wounds were none of them 
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drest, and barely bound up, the wag- 
gons were piled up to a degree almost 
incredible, and numbers for whom there 
was no room, were obliged, faint and 
bleeding, to follow on foot; their heads, 
being what had most suffered, having 
been engaged with cavalry, were often 
so much bound up, that they were un- 
able to see, and therefore held by the 
Waggons, in order to know their road. 
Everybody, as you may _ suppose, 
pressed forward, anxious to be of some 
service to the poor wounded Hero’s, but 
the people had orders that those who 
could go on should proceed to Antwerp, 
to make room for those who were to 
follow (dreadful idea), and therefore 
we could be of no further use to them 
than giving them refreshments as they 
passed. In the middle of the day we 
heard further particulars of the last 
night’s battle, and if all danger had 
beenremovedfar from us, which Heaven 
knows was very far from being 
we still should have felt nervous at the 
danger that had nearly befallen us. 
Conceive it having been run so near, 
that the French were within ten minutes 
of getting possession of the road to 
Brussels, which had they once gained, 
in all probability they would have 
reached the town in three hours. Provi- 
dence, however, ordered it otherwise, 
and the Guards, who had marched 
from Enghien, 27 miles off, arrived 
at the lucky moment, and got 

session of the road. They were shortly 
afterwards joined by the Highlanders, 
who some of them fought with their 
knapsacks on, having marched 20 
miles, and accordingly were enabled to 
keep their ground against the French. 
The conduct of the English soldiers on 
that day was perfect, and would have 
been sufficient to have immortalized 
them, without the addition of the Sun- 
day’s battle, after which the Duke of 
Wellington said he should never feel 
sufficiently grateful to the Guards for 
their conduct on both days, which from 
the Duke means more than it would 
from anybody else. Our Hero, Welling- 
ton, who had been deceived with the 
intelligence given him (for it is said 
that Bony had bribed most of his out- 
posts), and had no idea that the French 
were so near, nor advancing in such 


so, 


pos- 
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force, was so distressed when he dis- 
covered the truth, that as usual totally 
regardless of his personal safety he 
was exposing himself in the most dread- 
ful way (I am speaking of the Friday’s 
business at Quatre Bras, so named from 
four roads meeting), and already a 
party of French horse, having marked 
him out, were rushing on him with the 
greatest violence, when the High- 
landers, who saw his danger, and it is 
said he never was in so great before, 
rushed between him and the French, 
and with the lives of hundreds, saved 
his still more precious one. On coming 
off the field, the Duke told some whom 
he met with, that their conduct had 
been noble and he should make a good 
report of them; of the 92nd regiment, 
out of seven hundred men, but one 
hundred and fifty remain to share the 
glory. 

But to resume my narrative. We re- 
mained the whole of Saturday in great 
suspense, to know what the armies 


were about, and whether the French 
were really retreating as had been re- 
ported; about four o’clock in the day, 


we were dreadfully undeceived, by 
being told from very good authority 
that instead of the enemy it was Lord 
Wellington who had retreated, and who 
with his whole army were within ten 
miles of the town; the reason given for 
his doing so, was that the Prussians had 
been attacked on the Friday evening 
whilst they were quietly cooking, and 
that having lost a tremendous number 
of men, Blucher had judged it prudent 
to retire, which being the case, he had 
leit Lord Wellington's left flank so ex- 
posed, that it was impossible for him to 
remain where he was, and that he had 
therefore retreated to a strong position 
near Waterloo, whilst our cavalry were 
engaged in playing before them, to hide, 
as much as possible, their retreat from 
the French. It was likewise added, 
that it was to be hoped that the Prus- 
sians would rejoin the English, as at 
that present time the armies were near 
nine miles asunder, and that orders had 
been issued by the Duke for all the bag- 
gage to be sent from the army through 
this town, and for the wounded, if pos- 
sible, to be moved from it. All this 
looked so like retreating on the town, 
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that we were told we must have horses 
ready, and everything prepared to go 
at an instant’s notice, which accord- 
ingly we commenced doing, and from 
that hour, 4 o’clock, till eight in the 
morning,’ when we were fairly in Ant- 
werp, were, I hope, the most harassing 
16 hours I ever passed, or ever 
shall. From that time the baggage 
waggons passed in such quick succes- 
sion, that they formed cavalcades 
through the town, as not only those who 
were ordered to go, but those who were 
desired to stay with the army, passed 
through, a general panic having seized 
all the officers’ servants, by which 
means many have lost all they had, and 
everybody is minus something. About 
every half-hour a man was heard scam- 
pering down the street calling out that 
the French were coming; some, indeed, 
said they were at the gates, and though 
we knew that that could not be true, 
yet it was impossible to know how 
much foundation there was for saying 
so. About seven o’clock' our friend Sir 
James Gambier arrived to say that he 
hoped our things were nearly packed up, 
as though it was not necessary to go 
immediately, yet that he begged our 
things might be put to the carriage, as 
we might be obliged to start at an in- 
stant’s notice, for it was known that 
the Prussians were not joined, and if 
Buonaparte were to attack that night, 
there was no knowing what the event 
might be. (We have since heard, that 
if he had done so, the tide of affairs 
would in all probability have turned 
completely for him, instead of being as 
it is now). After Sir James went, we 
went out to see what our friends in- 
tended doing; we found that some were 
gone, others going, and all were pre- 
pared for the worst. We accordingly 
agreed, that at the time Lady Charlotte 
Greville went, we would accompany 
her, as everybody told us if we waited 
for the worst we could never get away; 
and as we knew for certain that Buona- 
parte had promised his soldiers, after 
he had drawn 20,000,000 of francs from 
the town, that they should have three 
days pillage of it, which, as the enraged 


1 Viz. of Sunday, June 18. 
2 Viz. 7 P. M. on Saturday, June 17} 















French soldiery are not the most kind- 
hearted possible, and as the English 
could expect no mercy for [from] them, 
we thought it madness to put ourselves 
in such danger, and accordingly every- 
thing was got ready. To increase the 
horror and noise, about ten o’clock a 
most horrible storm of wind and rain 
came on, which lasted without inter- 
mission till three o’clock, when the wind 
abated, but the rain continued at inter- 
vals the whole of Sunday, to which the 
whole of our poor soldiers were exposed, 
with the additional hardship of having 
very little to eat, as they had been so 
continually changing their place for 
the last two days, that the officers have 
since told us, that for nearly eight and 
forty hours, they had barely two 
pounds of bread to eat; luckily, the Sun- 
day morning, after the dreadful night 
they had passed, the common men 
had a double supply of spirits, which 
enabled them to fight as they did. The 
baggage waggons and fuyards contin- 
ued passing, without intermission, and 
what with being deafened with the 
noise, and worn out with anxiety, we 
were in a terrible state of fatigue, when 
at 4% past two,’ Lady Charlotte sent to 
say the Mayor of the town had sent to 
advise all the English to quit the town. 
and that she was waiting for us. We 
accordingly joined her, and though we 
Were very much impeded by the road 
being blocked up with waggons in which 
were numbers of the wounded, lying 
exposed to all the inclemency of the 
weather, and were several times in dan- 
ger of being overturned, yet providen- 
tially we arrived safe at Antwerp about 
eight o’clock.2, We found the greatest 
difficulty in getting a hole to put our 
heads in, but at last succeeded; Lady 
Charlotte proceeded on [to] the Hague 
immediately, but we remained to wait 
the event. We were told by many people 
that the rain would prevent them fight- 
ing. which gaveus ease for the time, and 
though we spent the day in great sus- 
pense, yet we were saved the dreadful 
indescribable anxiety of those who re- 
mained here; never can I be sufficiently 


1 Viz, 2.30 A. M. on Sunday the 18th. 


* The distance from Brussels to Antwerp by 


road is about twenty-seven miles. 
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thankful that we left this place. For 
the first time for three nights, Fanny 
and myself were enabled to sleep, and 
the next morning, Monday,* we were 
awoke, with the delightful news that a 
decisive victory had been obtained, and 
that the French were retreating in dis- 
order. The account of killed and 
wounded which we then heard made us 
shudder; how much more dreadful was 
it, when the whole list was made out! 
There are 724 English officers killed and 
wounded, and nearly 11,000 common 
men, without Hanoverians. 

The conduct of the English Infantry 
in the battle of Sunday was something 
se extraordinary, that Cambacéres,* 
Buonaparte’s A.D.C., who was taken, 
said, Buonaparte himself had said that 
it was useless to fight against such 
troops, nothing could make them give 
way. They were formed into hollow 
squares, upen which the French cav- 
alry, particularly the Cuirassiers, who 
wear complete armour, poured down, 
but without any avail, not one of their 
squares were ever broken, though per- 
haps from being six or eight lines deep, 
they came at last to be only one. There 
is a little wood and a farm-house in the 
midst of the fleld of battle, which is 
called Hougemont, and which it was 
necessary for the English to maintain 
possession of; 500 of the Guards under 
Lord Saltoun & Coll. Macdonnell were 
put into it, to defend it,and though they 
were attacked by above 10,000 French, 
and the Farm-house was set fire to, and 
burnt to the ground, yet our Invincible 
countrymen still maintained possession 
of it, and finally repulsed the enemy. 
Do not you feel, while you hear 
these accounts, that your national pride 
increases every instant, and that you 
feel more thankful than ever that you 
are English born and bred? I have that 
sort of enthusiasm about me, that I 
almost feel inclined to shake hands with 
every soldier I meet walking in the 
streets. The light cavalry, I am sorry 





to say, for the first time in their lives, 
did not behave like Englishmen; the 7th 
Hussars and 23rd dragoons refused to 






8 The 19th. 
* Probably a nephew of the Second Consul o 


1798. 
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advance when they were ordered, and 
poor Lord Uxbridge, who is as brave as 
a lion, and doats upon his regiment, 
(the 7th), went up to Lord Wellington in 
the midst of the engagement, and said, 
in the bitterness of his heart, My cav- 
alry have deserted me!* The heavy 
dragoons behaved admirably, and the 
horse Guards and Blue’s who though 
they have been in Spain, were never 
before personally engaged, performed 
prodigies.—The Duke of Wellington has 
since said, that he never exerted him- 
self in his life as he did on that day, but 
that notwithstanding the battle was 
lost three times; he exposed himself in 
every part of the line, often threw him- 
self into the squares when they were 
about to be attacked, & did what it is 
said he never had done before, talked to 
the soldiers, and told them to stand 
firm; in fact, I believe without his hav- 
ing behaved as he did, the English 
would never have stood their ground so 
long, till the arrival of 30,000 fresh 
Prussians under Bulow finished the 
day, for as soon as the French saw 
them, they ran. The conduct of the 
French cavalry is represented as hav- 
ing been most beautiful, and nothing 
could have withstood them but our sol- 
diers. The day after the battle, when 
the Duke had leisure to consider the 
loss he had sustained in both officers 
and men, he was most deeply affected, 
and Mrs. Pole, who breakfasted with 
him said the tears were running down 
upon his plate the whole time. How 
much more noble the Hero appears 
when possessed of so much feeling! 
You ask how we like the Duke, and 
whether he is haughty? To men I be- 
lieve he is, very often, but all his per- 
sonal staff are extremely attached to 
him, and towards women his manners 
excessively agreeable and very galant;* 
we like him vastly. We went a few 


1 The duke, however, in his despatch, says : 
“* It gives me the greatest satisfaction to assure 
your Lordship that the army never, upon any oc- 
casion, conducted itself better. The division of 
Guards - set an example which was fol- 
lowed by all ; and there is no officer nor descrip- 
tion of troops that did not behave well.” 

? His own jocular remark. however, may be re- 
called: * Peel has no manners, andI bave no 
small-talk.”’ 
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days since to see the fleld of battle, and 
everything offensive was removed, a 
most interesting [visit]; we went with 
an A.D.C. of Genl. Cooke, (who, poor 
man, the General, has lost his arm), 
and who explained to us all about the 
battle—I am quite ashamed, my dear 
Aunt to think how much I have writ 
ten; pray forgive me. 





From The Spectator. 
THE CRIMINAL TRAMP. 

The question of the tramp is one of 
increasing and urgent importance in 
rural England, and it has risen to the 
proportions of a great problem in some 
of the American states, as the New 
York comic journals abundantly testify. 
Our highways and byroads are contin- 
ually echoing to the steady tramp, 
tramp of a growing class of a most un- 
desirable, often extremely vicious, type. 
The tramp is sometimes a decent per- 
son who, for some reason or other, can- 
not get work, though he is honestly 
desirous of it, but in a much larger 
number of cases he is a vagabond pure 
and simple, who would not work under 
any circumstances so long as he could 
demand or persuade the weak or the 
easy-going to furnish him with the 
means of living. In many cases the 
habit of vagabondage is united with 
criminal instincts, more or less devel- 
oped; some tramps being persons who 
have already done their “time” in 
prison, others being persons who are ob- 
viously on the way thither, and whose 
criminal dispositions are fostered by 
the tramp life. Not a few lonely cot- 
tages dread the advent of the tramp, 
who may proceed to help himself if the 
inmates do not help him, thus consti- 
tuting himself an additional burden on 
the honest poor. In America the 
tramps have become so important a 
part of the community that they have 
their annual congress, when the busi- 
ness of the past year is reviewed, and 
the plan of campaign for the ensuing 
year is fully discussed. Mr. McCook, 


who has studied the American tramp 
at first hand with much care and great 
insight, has told us, as the result of his 
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investigations, that the calling of a 
tramp is one deliberately taken up, as 
one might adopt the calling of a grocer 
or a teacher. The real average tramp 
is not, according to Mr. McCook, a poor, 
ill-used mechanic out of employment, 


but a kind of half-civilized wild 
man of the woods, with a _ sort 
of philosophy of life of his own 


akin to that of the Ravachols and 
Caserios whose deeds on the wider 
stage of the great world have caused 
such consternation. He cannot, or will 
not, live a civilized, orderly, settled life, 
but looks on society as his fair game. 
Lombroso and others of the Italian 
school of criminology have hinted that 
such men are simply keeping alive in 
the civilized world of to-day the bar- 
barian instincts of earlier ages,—i.e., 
that they are not so much criminals as 
“survivals;” and one or two Anarchist 
sympathizers have even suggested that 
tramps of this class form a needful cor- 
rective to an over-civilized and too 
highly elaborated society. How men 
who will not do any work, who produce 
nothing, who consume savagely and 
greedily what the labor of others has 
produced, whose instincts call up the 
savagery from which the race as a 
whole is painfully emerging, can be 
said to be useful in any sense is a puzzle 
too ridiculous to call for serious treat- 
ment. It is part of a merely sesthetic 
view of life which ignores the dirt and 
villainy of the Neapolitan lazzaroni be- 
cause they are “picturesque” and look 
well in a sketch. 

Serious men, whatever may be their 
theory as to the origin of the world, hold 
with Aristotle that man is a “social 
animal,” and that the whole process of 
things is inevitably carrying him out of 
the state of savagery into that of re- 
sponsibility and ordered life. Our half- 
sincere disciples of the newly taught 
gospel according to Nietzsche may prate 
as they like about the “return to Na- 
ture” and the strong, vigorous, primal 


man “living his own life.” But society 


will not permit it; too much is at stake. 
We do not want to see society reduced 
to a mere automatic machinery where 
volition and genius and individual char- 
acter are all subordinated to collective 
wisdom (or folly), 


and where every 
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man is expected, on a wholly false 
theory of pure, undiluted altruism, to 
sacrifice himself as a willing victim on 
the altar of a desiccated public “good.” 
But neither can we afford to permit 
wandering vagabonds and loafers to 
shirk their social tasks, to levy black- 
mail on the industrious, to refuse to ad- 
just their individual passions to the 
social environment. If such _ social 
déclassés commit murder, we must hang 
them; if they break in and steal, we 
must give them hard labor; and if they 
idly tramp about levying contributions 
on working people, we must forcibly re- 
strain them. We must always be just, 
even to the worst criminal, but we must 
never sentimentalize over him as do 
many foolish women in America, who 
send flowers and pictures to the “inter- 
esting” murderer’s cell. The com- 
munity which, as a whole, refuses to 
discipline its refractory members is al- 
ready in a condition of moral decline. 
Such being the general principles of 
action with reference to those who har- 
bor deep-rooted anti-social instincts, 
what is to be our concrete method of 
dealing with that particular anti-social 
person, the tramp? We mean, of 
course, the real average tramp, as Mr. 
McCook has found him in America, and 
as an equally patient and sagacious ob- 
server might find him here—i.e., the 
habitual tramp and vagrant. There is 
only one method of dealing with such a 
person—compulsory detention and com- 
pulsory work. To this the sole objec- 
tion that can be offered is the objection 
of interference with liberty. But is 
liberty a mere fetish to be adored as 
though we were Congo savages, or a 
rational and conditioned ideal? If 
liberty is to mean that every person 
save a convicted criminal, an infant, or 
a lunatic is to do exactly as he likes, 
civil society is at an end. Clearly, 
liberty must be conditioned; it must be 
a means to social good, it cannot be an 
end in itself. There are probably many 
tens of thousands in London alone en- 
tirely unfit for liberty; indeed, there are 
said to be seventy thousand thieves 
“known to the police,” and it is only the 
merest travesty of democracy to de- 
mand for such persons absolutely equal 
consideration with Mr. Gladstone or 
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the Archbishop of Canterbury. We 
gladly concede the vital importance of 
individual liberty as a main source of 
British strength and influence, but we 
have always held that liberty is an 
ideal to work up to rather than an abso- 
lute basis to start from. If the tramp 
is a kind of variant of the natural man, 
then we must point out that the natural 
man enjoys no rational liberty, but is 
the slave of the wild forces of Nature; 
and he is as truly so to-day as in the 
days of Neolithic man. Does the tramp 
secure for himself food, protection, 
clothing, shelter? Not he; he secures 
these things, so far as he does enjoy 
them, from the industry of those who 
have submitted themselves to the social 
restraints which he will not bear. 
Were it not for the help given him by 
the society of which he is the enemy, 
he would starve to death. So that it is 
rational restraint which gives real 
liberty, and it is the nominal liberty 
ot primeval life which means very real 
slavery. Now, we contend that the dis- 
cipline involved in compulsory deten- 
tion and compulsory work may have the 


effect of converting our sullen, de- 
praved, quasi-criminal tramp, who 


neither enjoys real liberty nor is fit for 
it, into a free citizen, free because in- 
dustrious and useful, and because 
under a restraint which is not arbitrary 
but social, contrived for man’s good. 
We have been a little too lavish of 
liberty, a little too forgetful of what a 
‘noble thing,” as the old poet said, 
liberty is—a prize to be won rather than 
a cheap possession to be trailed in the 
dirt by every drunken loafer and idle 
vagabond incapable of social life. 

We would have the habitual tramp, 
then, compulsorily detained, and com- 
pelled, under fairly severe penalties, to 
do such work as was, after examination 
of his capacity, assigned him. We 
think that here the principle of the “in- 
determinate sentence,” as carried out 
at Elmira, in New York State, might 
be of value. Under that sentence dis- 
charge is only possible on good conduct 
and efficiency in work. What is needed 
is to break down the vicious habit. At 
first compulsory work is probably awful 
to the confirmed vagabond, the most 
dreadful punishment he could meet 
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with. But as with children at school, 
when it is known that the task must be 
done the latent energies of the nature 
rise to the occasion. A new habit of 
life is formed, new possibilities are 
opened up, there is a break with the 
past. The work should not be too ex- 
acting, for, as Bertillon and others have 
proved beyond question, an anzmic 
and diseased physique is frequently, if 
not universally, found in the quasi- 
criminal and loafer class; but it should 
be fixed and adhered to—obedience to 
law should replace the wild following 
of lawless desire as the first element in 
discipline. To teach a man that he is 
not to live by sponging on others, to 
teach him industrious habits, to cleanse 
his body and strengthen his weak char- 
acter—these seem to us the means by 
which the habitual tramp may be 
largely, if not wholly, eliminaved from 
society. If this is inconsistent with ab- 
solute liberty, we must decide whether 
we prefer an empty phrase to positive 
social good. As regards the children of 
the tramp, our course is clear. The 
man who teaches his child begging as a 
profession is an enemy to the future of 
the child, and has forfeited moral 
claim over it just as truly as those posi- 
tively crvel parents whom our law has 
already deprived of the guardianship of 
their offspring. On this point a prece- 
dent has been set which no worshipper 
of liberty would wish to see abolished. 
Dens of cruelty called in irony “homes” 
have been broken into, and children’s 
claims to humanity conceded by law. 
Have we no duty to the miserable child 
of the draggle-tailed loafer, compelled 
to wander about on the highroad, to as- 
sociate with thieves, to grow up a pest 
to society? The habitual tramp should 
be deprived of his child as of his liberty 
till he learns to respect both. Do we 
hear that the discipline urged is cruel? 
Let us remember, as Mr. Spencer says, 
that Nature is often a little cruel in 
order that she may be very kind. Kind- 
ness does not consist in the universal 
distribution of lollipops or in the uni- 
versal toleration of evil. True regard 
for human good is as far removed as 
the poles asunder from mere sentiment, 
vague, timid, divorced from reason. 
Character is the end of human life, and 
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the most merciful treatment we can 
mete out to men is that which tends to 
build up character. 





From The Speaker. 
CREOLE PROVERBS. 

It is curious and interesting to ob- 
serve how the same ideas repeat them- 
selves in different language and with 
different accessories in various coun- 
tries. Sometimes the likeness is so 
close that we suspect imitation or adap- 
tation; in other cases it looks as if it 
were simply the same homely wit 
evolved out of, or acting under, experi- 
ences common to all men. A collection 
of Creole proverbs from Guiana, Hayti, 
Louisiana, Martinique, Mauritius, and 
Trinidad has been compiled by that 
brilliant delineator of tropical scenes, 
Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. ‘They are of pecul- 
iar interest, for the Creole is a strange 
race, compact of many strains, with a 
strange pathetic history. And in glanc- 
ing through the collection we find 
ample illustration of both aspects of the 
subject above referred to. 

In a few instances the similarity is so 
great as to approach identity. Thus “A 
new broom is a clean broom” and 
“When the cat’s away the rats give a 
ball” are so close to their English paral- 
lels that it is unnecessary to cite these. 
Sometimes the only or the principal 
change is in the local color. “Don’t hal- 
loo till you’re out of the wood,” is rep- 
resented by “You haven't crossed the 
river yet; don’t curse at the crocodile’s 
mother.” Instead of the skeleton in the 
cupboard, we have “Every bedchamber 
has its mosquitoes in it.” The goose be- 
comes a hen—“When your hen is laying, 
don’t put her in the pot.”” The vinum of 
the Latin proverb becomes something 
a little stronger—“Rum always speaks 
the truth;” while “You can’t teach an 
old monkey to make faces,” is at any 
rate more respectful to age than “Don’t 
teach your granny te suck eggs.” 
Sometimes, again, the change seems to 
go further still. There is more than a 
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substitution of accessories. A new idea 
is introduced or implied. “The weakest 
is always in the wrong,” is more than a 
mere variant on the Napoleonic epigram 
about Providence and the big bat- 
talions. We say “still waters run 
deep;” but to those who know how 
deadly stagnant water can be under a 
tropical sun, there is a sinister signifi- 
eance in the Creole form, “The waters 
that sleep, kill people.” And we are 
sensible of both similarity and differ- 
ence when we compare “Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,”’ with “What you lose 
in the fire, you will find in the ashes.” 
But in many cases, though the ideas 
may be familiar enough, we might find 
it difficult to match Creole proverb with 
English equivalent. “It’s the old pot 
that makes the good soup,” might well 
be the motto for a Conservative associa- 
tion. “If your petticoats fit you well, 
don’t try to put on your husband's 
breeches,” reminds us of one of Mrs. 
Lynn Lynton’s scolding diatribes; and 
“eating once doesn’t wear out the 
teeth” makes us ‘think of Oliver Twist 
and his impertinent demand for more. 
In some of these sayings there seems to 
lurk a sombre irony. “It is when death 
comes that you think about your life;” 
“He who kills his own body works for 
the worms;” “The leprosy says it loves 
you, while it is eating your fingers.” 
There is something here, deeper and 
more mordant than is common in pro- 
verbial philosophy. Those who are 
proud of low aims and ignoble ambi- 
tions, may find a word for them in the 
homely saying, “Chickens don’t boast 
what good soup they make.” A de- 
lightful laxity in the law of slander 
seems to be indicated in the brief sen- 
tence “The tongue has no _ bones,” 
while, on the other hand, a strictness 
in the legal code is hinted at in this, 
“He who takes a partner takes a 
master.” A patriotic if mistaken zeal is 
shown in the protest against the 
custom of the rich planters who 
send their sons to be educated in 
Europe, “He went to school a 
kid, and came back a sheep.” That we 
should learn by the misfortune of 
others seems to be the mora! of this say- 
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ing: “If you see your neighbor’s beard 
on fire, water your own.” “Behind the 
dog’s back it is ‘dog,’ but before him it 
is ‘Mr. Dog,’” reminds us at once of a 
certain barrack-room ballad:— 


Oh, it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
Tommy go away, 

But it’s “Thank you, Mr. Atkins,” when 
the band begins to play. 


Good people who are over-sanguine 
as to the immediate accomplishment 
of all their little plans are quietly as- 
sured that “When the sky falls, all the 
flies will be caught.” Two pithy say- 
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ings deal with the root of all evil: 
“Money is good, but it’s too dear;” 
“Money has no blood relations.” Fair- 
weather friends are hit off rather 
neatly in the next: “It’s when the wind 
is blowing that folks can see the skin 
of a fowl.” 

But one might go on quoting, not in- 
deed ad infinitum, but at. least to the 
tune of three or four hundred proverbs. 
Two more must suffice, a little homely 
perhaps, but strong and _ shrewd: 
“Mustn’t tie up the dog with a string of 
sausages;”’ “The shoe only knows 
whether the stockings have holes.” 





Anecdotes of Crowned Heads.—The 
queen of Portugal recently, while out 
walking with a lady of honor in the en- 
virons of Lisbon, heard cries for assist- 
ance coming from a neighboring wood. 
She went to see what was the matter, 
and found that a wood-cutter had been 
injured by a branch of a falling tree 
striking him on the head. Queen 
Amélie, who has studied medicine, at- 
tended to the man’s injury, and then 
with her companion assisted him to 
reach his cabin. Later on the queen 
called to see how her patient was. 
“Then you are a doctor, madame, since 
you know how to take care of me?” 
asked the wood-cutter, who did not 
know his benefactress. “Yes, my good 
man,” was the reply. “I am very sorry 
for that,” continued the wood-cutter, 
“because I will never be able to pay 
all I owe you. But you must give me 
your address, and as soon as I can go 
out I will bring you a basket of fresh 
eggs and butter by way of thanks.” 
The queen replied evasively, and the 
surprise of the wood-cutter may be 
imagined when he subsequently learned 
the rank of his lady physician. 

Gratitude of a somewhat similar na- 
inspired the cabman who last 
an accident near Monte 


ture 
winter had 


Carlo, and was assisted by the Emperor 
of Austria, who happened to be passing 
on foot. The cabdriver was so pleased 
that he said: “I am going back to Nice, 
and if you like, Ill give you a lift. One 
good turn deserves another.” 

The Queen of the Belgians and Prin- 
cess Clémentine during the summer re- 
side at Spa, and daily take long drives 
in a pony-cart. One of their most re- 
cent adventures took place at a farm- 
house, where they called to buy a glass 
of milk. Nobody but an old paralyzed 
woman was in the house, and she re- 
plied that no milk was left in the jugs, 
and that she was unable to go to milk 
a cow. “Never mind,” said the queen, 
“if you will allow me, I will go to the 
pasture. Just tell me where the jugs 
are.” “But, my dear lady, you are from 
the town, and you will never be able to 
milk a cow,” objected the old woman. 
She was, however, mistaken, for a little 
later her Majesty returned with a half- 
filled jug. Meantime, Princess Clémen- 
tine had laid on the table three bowls, 
a loaf, and the needful knives and 
plates. The old farmer’s wife was 
served by the princess, who it appears, 
greatly enjoyed the adventure.—London 
Morning Post. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
“OUT OF EGYPT.” 

The purser had come to the bridge, 
and now approached Cornish. “Are you 
going to land them at the Hook, or take 
them on to Rotterdam, sir?” he asked. 

“Oh, land ’em at the Hook,” replied 
Cornish, readily. “Have you _ fed 
them?” 

“Yes, sir. They have had their break- 
fast—such as it is. Poor eaters, I call 
them, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Cornish, turning and look- 
ing at his burly interlocutor. “Yes, T 
do not suppose they eat much.” 

The purser shrugged his shoulders 
and turned his attention to other affairs, 
thoughtfully. The little beacon at the 
head of the pier had suddenly loomed 
out of the fog not fifty yards away—a 
very needle in a pottle of hay which 
the cunning of the pilot had toand. 

“Who are they, at any rate—these 
hundred and twenty ghosts of men?” 
asked the sailor, abruptly. 

“They are Malgamite-workers,” an- 
swered Cornish, cheerily. “And I am 
going to make men of them—not 
ghosts.” 

The purser looked at him, laughed in 
rather a puzzled way, and quitted the 
bridge. Cornish remained there, taking 
a quick, intelligent interest in the ma- 
neeuvres by which the great steamer 
was being brought alongside the quay. 
He seemed to have already forgotten 
the hundred and twenty men in the sec- 
ond-class cabin. His touch was indeed 
hopelessly light. He understood how it 
was that the steamer was made to obey, 
but he could not himself have brought 
her alongside. Cornish was a true son 
of a generation which understands 
much of many things, but not quite suf- 
ficient of any one. 

He stood at the upper end of the 
gangway as the Malgamite-workers 
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filed off—a sorry crew, narrow-chested, 
hollow-eyed, with that half-hopeless, 
half-reckless air that tells of a close 
familiarity with disease and death. 
He nodded to them airily as they passed 
him. Some of them took the trouble to 
answer his salutation, others seemed in- 
different. A few glanced at him with a 
sort of dull wonder. And indeed this 
man was not of the material of which 
great philanthropists are made. He 
was cheerful and heedless, shallow and 
superficial. 

“Get ’em into the train,” he said to 
an official at his side; and then, seeing 
that he had not been understood, gave 
the order glibly enough in another lan- 
guage. 

The ill-clad travellers shuffled up the 
gangway and through the custom- 
house. Few seemed to take an interest 
in their surroundings. They exchanged 
no comments, but walked side by side 
in silence—dumb and driven animals. 
Some of them bore signs of disease. A 
few stumbled as they went. One or 
two were half blind, with groping 
hands. That they were of different na- 
tionalities was plain enough. Here a 
few from Vienna, with the fear of the 
Judenhetze in their eyes, followed on 
the heels of a tow-headed giant from 
Stockholm. A cunning cockney touched 
his hat as he passed, and rather ostenta- 
tiously turned to help a white-haired lit- 
tle Italian over the inequalities of the 
gangway. One thing only they had in 
common—their deadly industry. One 
shadow lay over them all—the shadow 
of death. A momentary gravity passed 
across Cornish’s face. These men were 
as far removed from him as the crawl- 
ing beetle is from the butterfly. Who 
shall say, however, that the butterfly 
sees nothing but the flowers? 

As they passed him some of them 
edged away with a queer humility, for 
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fear their poor garments should touch 
his fur coat. One, carrying a bird-cage, 
half paused, with a sort of pride, that 
Cornish might obtain a fuller view of a 
depressed canary. The Malgamite- 
workers of this winter’s morning on the 
pier of the Hook were not the interest- 
ing industrials of Lady Ferriby’s draw- 
ing-room. There their lives had been 
spoken of as short and merry. Here 
the merriment was scarcely perceptible. 
The mystery of the dangerous indus- 
tries is one of those mysteries of human 
nature which cannot be explained by 
even the youngest of novelists. That 
dangerous industries exist, we all know 
and deplore. That the supply of men 
and women ready to take employment 
in such industries is practically inex- 
haustible, is a fact worth at least a 
moment’s attention. 

Cornish made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the railway officials, and 
carefully counted his charges, who were 
already seated in the carriages reserved 
for them. He must at all events be al- 
lowed the virtues of a generation which 
is eminently practical, and capable of 
overcoming the small difficulties of 
every-day life. He was quick to decide 
and prompt to act. 

Then he seated himself in a carriage 
alone, with a sigh of relief at the 
thought that in a few days he would be 
back in London. His _ responsibility 
ended at the Hague, where he was to 
hand over the Malgamite-workers to the 
eare of Roden and Von Holzen. They 
were rather a depressing set of men; 
and Holland, as seen from the carriage 
window—a snowclad plain intersected 
by frozen ditches and canals—was no 
more enlivening. The temperature was 
deadly cold; the dull houses were rime- 
covered and forbidding. The Malga- 
mite-makers had been gathered to- 
gether from all parts of the world ina 
home specially organized for them in 
London. A second detachment were 
awaiting orders at Hamburg. But the 
principal workers were these now 
placed under Cornish’s care. 

During the days of their arrival, when 
they had to be met and housed and 
eared for, the visionary part of this 


great scheme had slowly faded before 
a somewhat grim reality. Joan Ferriby 
had found the Malgamite-workers less 
picturesque thar she had anticipated. 

“If they only washed,” she had con- 
fided to Major White, “I am sure they 
would be easier to deal with.” And 
after talking French very vivaciously 
and boldly with a man from Lyons, she 
hurried back to the West End, and to 
the numerous engagements which natu- 
rally take up much of one’s time when 
Lent is approaching, and dilatory hospi- 
tality is stirred up by the startling col- 
lapse of the Epiphany Sundays. 

Here, however, were the Malgamite- 
workers, and they had to be dealt with. 
It was not quite what many had antici- 
pated, perhaps, and Cornish was look- 
ing forward with undisguised pleasure 
to the moment when he could rid him- 
self of these persons whom Joan had 
gayly designated as “rather grubsome,” 
and whom he frankly recognized as sor- 
did and uninteresting. He did not even 
look, as Joan had looked, to the wives 
and children who were to follow as 
likely to prove more picturesque and en- 
gaging. 

The train made its way cautiously 
over the fog-ridden plain, and Cornish 
shivered as he looked out of the win- 
dow. “Schiedam,” the porters called. 
This, Schiedam? A mere village, and 
yet the name was so familiar. The 
world seemed suddenly to have grown 
small and sordid. A few other stations 
with historic names, and then the 
Hague. 

Cornish quitted his carriage and 
found himself shaking hands with 
Roden, who was awaiting him on the 
platform, clad in a heavy fur coat. 
Roden looked clever and capable—clev- 
erer and more capable than Cornish had 
even suspected—and the organization 
seemed perfect. The reserved carriages 
had been in readiness at the Hook. The 
officials were prepared. 

“I have omnibuses and carts for them 
and their luggage,”’ were the first words 
that Roden spoke. 

Cornish instinctively placed himself 
under Roden’s orders. The man had 
risen immensely in his estimation since 
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the arrival in London of the first Mal- 
gamite-maker. The grim reality of the 
one had enhanced the importance of the 
other. Cornish had been engaged in so 
many charities pour rire that the seri- 
ousness of this undertaking was apt to 
exaggerate itself in his mind—if, in- 
deed, the seriousness of anything dwelt 
there at all. 

“I counted them all over at the Hook,” 
he said. “One hundred and twenty— 
pretty average scoundrels.” 

“Yes; they are not much to look at,” 
answered Roden. And the two men 
stood side by side watching the Malga- 
mite-workers, who now quitted the 
train and stood huddled together in a 
dull apathy on the roomy platform. 

“But you will soon get them into 
shape, no doubt,” said Cornish, with 
characteristic optimism. He was essen- 
tially of a class which has always some 
one at hand to whom to relegate tasks 
that it could do more effectually and 
more quickly for itself. The secret of 
human happiness is to be dependent 
upon as few human beings as possible. 

“Oh yes! We shall soon get them 
into shape—the sea air and all that, you 
know.” 

Roden looked at his protégés with 
large sad eyes, in which there was alike 
no enthusiasm and no spark of human 
kindness. Cornish wondered vaguely 
what he was thinking about. The 
thoughts were usually tinged with a 
certain pessimism, and lacked entirely 
the blindness of an enthusiasm by 
which men are urged to endeavor great 
things for the good of the masses, and 
to make, as far as a practical human 
perception may discern, huge and hide- 
ous mistakes. 

“Holzen is down below,” said Roden at 
length. “As soon as he comes up we 
will draft them off in batches of ten, 
and pack them into the omnibuses. 
The luggage can follow. Ah, here 
comes Holzen. You don’t know him, 
do you?” 

“No; I don’t know him.” 

They both went forward to meet a 
man of medium height with square 


shoulders and a still, clean-shaven face. 
Otto von Holzen raised his hat, 


and 
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remained bareheaded while he shook 
hands. 

“The introduction is unnecessary,” he 
said. “We have worked together for 
many months—you on the other side of 
the North Sea, and I on this. And now 
we have, at all events, something to 
show for our work.” 

He had a quick, foreign manner, with 
a kind smile, and a certain vivacity. 
This was a different sort of man from 
Roden—quicker to understand others; 
capable of greater good, and possibly of 
greater evil. He glanced at Cornish, 
nodded sympathetically, and _ then 
turned to look at the Malgamite-makers. 
These, standing in a group on the plat- 
form, holding in their hands their poor 
belongings, returned the gaze with in- 
terest. The train which had brought 
them steamed out of the station, leaving 
the Malgamite-makers gazing in a dull 
wonder at the three men into whose 
hands they had committed their lives. 
From “ Roden’s Corner.”” By Henry Seton Mer- 
riman. 





From The Atlantic Monthly. 
LABOR MOVEMENT AND THE 
NEGRO. 

The labor movement distinctly denies 
equality to the colored workman, and 
the three classes of negroes are to-day 
moving along the old lines of life. The 
field-hands, left to themselves, without 
civilizing contact with other classes, 
are the least removed from the stand- 
ard of life of their African progenitors. 
Unfortunately, they are now moving in 
large numbers into the great centres of 
population, North and South, and pass- 
ing under the great-house influence. 
Because they are unprepared for com- 
petition and lack the moral develop- 
ment to face the teniptations of city 
life, their increase presents a serious 
problem. The mansion-house servant 
class has grown larger, for it has been 
replenished from the other two classes. 
This tendency has seriously affected 
the character of the great majority of 
the colored people throughout the coun- 
try; and American sentiment has 
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come habitually to regard the negro 
chiefly as the domestic servant type. 
The handicraftsmen and _ laborers 
continued to increase so long as labor 
organizations gave them opportunity; 
but the exclusive idea led to discourage- 
ment that checked a natural growth 
and stifled the colored citizen’s best as- 
pirations. In the city of Washington, 
for example, at one period, some of the 
best buildings were constructed by 
colored workmen. Their employment in 
large numbers continued some time 
after the war. The British Legation, 
the Centre Market, the Freedmen’s 
Bank, and at least four well-built 
schoolhouses are monuments to the ac- 
ceptability of their work under fore- 
men of their own color. To-day, apart 
from the hod-carriers, not a colored 
workman is to be seen on new build- 
ings, and a handful of jobbers and 
patchers, with possibly two carpenters 
who can undertake a large job, are all 
who remain of the body of colored car- 
penters and builders and stone-cutters 
who were generally employed a quarter 
of a century ago. I talked recently 
with a mother who had done her best 
to secure an apprenticeship for her boy 
to learn the confectionery trade. She 
told me that the uniform reply was 
that employers had no objection, but 
that they feared the resentment of their 
white workmen. Yet the man who 
gave his name to Wormley’s Hotel 
started as a pastry baker, and was one 
of the best confectioners in Washington 
before the war. If a colored man 
learns the trade of printer or bookbinder 
and works at the government printing 
office, the union will admit him to mem- 
bership, and allow him to remain so 
long as he continues in the government's 
employment. But once out of the pub- 
lie service, he finds it impossible to se- 
cure work on a union newspaper or in a 
union office. A colored man may make 
an excellent record in the departments 
as a bookkeeper, an accountant, a pen- 
sion or patent examiner. Such experts, 
if they be white, are sought by large 
business and professional firms. The 
negro, whatever his record, finds all 
doors closed against him. Thus, in our 
national capital may be observed the 
effects of the discrimination of labor or- 


ganizations against the negro. It has 
entered into the very soul of the work- 
day world, and infected even those 
workmen who are not organized. 

Throughout the South the same 
change of sentiment is to be observed. 
Formerly negro stevedores worked on 
the wharves at New Orleans, and white 
laborers experienced no inconvenience 
in working with them. The effective 
organization of white laborers was 
closely followed by the driving of ne- 
groes from the levees at the muzzles of 
loaded rifles. The iron industry is pass- 
ing through the same experience; and 
though white and black builders are 
still to be seen working together in 
some places, wherever the union de- 
velops effective strength the black 
workmen must put down the trowel and 
take up the tray. I think that the 
Cigar Makers’ Union is the only na- 
tional labor organization which has 
consistently and firmly repelled all at- 
tempts looking toward the exclusion of 
colored skilled workmen. Indeed, 
ability to work, the negro’s sole heritage 
from slavery and his only hope as a 
freedman, does not secure him oppor- 
tunity. The results have been a lack 
of incentive to the young generation to 
learn trades, a general entry into do- 
mestic service by many of the men who 
would have been the race’s best repre- 
sentatives, and the entry of a dispro- 
portionate number into the learned pro- 
fessions. Many men who would have 
been successful mechanics and honor- 
able citizens are now mediocre lawyers, 
preachers, and teachers, exposed to the 
temptation to live by their wits. Every 
day Northern philanthropists’ learn 
from experience the advisability of 
looking into the antecedents of the pro- 
moters of schemes for the improvement 
of the negro race. 

It was to offset these effects that the 
work of Hampton, Tuskegee, and other 
trade schools of the South was. organ- 
ized on special lines. General Arm- 
strong insisted that his boys should not 
be discouraged by the outlook, and that 
they must learn trades while following 
the regular curriculum. Mr. Frissell, 
his successor, and Mr. Washington of 
Tuskegee, his disciple, are carrying out 
the idea. This system of education has 
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been the great counterforce to the ten- 
dencies that I have been describing; not 
infrequently attention is called in the 
South to the advantages which negro 
youth are enjoying, by reason of it, 
over the white youth of some of the 
states where there are few trade 
schools. Yet an incident once occurred 
at Tuskegee itself which is a sharp re- 
minder of the labor unions’ discrimina- 
tion against colored workmen. The 
school had a contract in tinsmithing 
which required that the work should be 
done in a shorter time than it was pos- 
sible for the students to do it alone. 
‘lue manager of the tin-shop sent to 
Montgomery for’ tinsmiths. They 
came, but when they found that they 
would have to work with the colored 
students, who had already begun the 
job, they declined, explaining that the 
rule of their union forbade their work- 
ing with colored men. The manager 
firmly declared that they must work 
with the students or not at all. 
They had spent their money to come to 
Tuskegee, and they were indignant 
thac they were bound by such a rule; 
but fearing the subsequent resentment 
of their fellow craftsmen at Mont- 
gomery, they passed the day in idle- 
ness, and at night went home. The 
union offered no obstacles to their work- 
ing for a colored man’s money. The 
men personally, in this instance, had no 
feeling against the students. There 
was no race antipathy shown by the 
incident; it was simply the ancient idea 
of exclusion, of obstruction, asserting 
itself through the union with perfect, 
and in this case disastrous consistency. 
From “ The Labor Unions and the Negro.” By 
John Stephen Durham. 





From The Bookman. 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Mr. Austin Dobson reached his forty- 
eighth year on January 18th. Few 
writers of our day have so rooted an 
bjection to the intrusion of their per- 
sonality in any public form as Mr. Dob- 
son, and only a few weeks ago he could 
say that he had never been interviewed. 
During a_ recent Saturday afternoon 


talk with a contributor to The Book- 
man he spoke of this reticence, and 
said that in writing he has never been 
preoccupied by anything more than the 
desire to produce good work, though 
there are many subjects which he 
should instinctively refrain from 
treating at all. “If, as a whole, what I 
have done does not make for harmless 
pleasure, sympathy with humanity and 
things honest and of good report, it has 
missed its meaning. This is what I 
have tried to express in ‘In After 
Days.’ ”’ Among the few personal 
pieces in the whole of his “Collected 
Poems,” recently issued in England, are 
the dedication, the stanzas “To One 
Who Bids me Sing,” and the concluding 
rondeau, “In After Days.” This new 
collected edition may be accepted now 
as practically final if we take the 
poet’s word for it. “After five and 
forty,” he says, “a writer of familiar 
verse usually feels that he has said 
about all he can well say in that form, 
and in my judgment, unless he strike 
out an altogether new line, he had far 
better be silent. No doubt I shall still 
write pieces occasionally, but certainly 
the bulk of my verse is done.” 

The record of Mr. Dobson's life, so 
far as it is of public interest, must be 
sought in his work. For the last 
thirty-one years he has spent his days 
at the Board of Trade, and for nearly 
thirty of them has devoted his evenings 
to literary work. On returning from 
Whitehall, his usual habit after dinner 
is to read or listen to music until about 
ten o’clock, when he retires to his study 
and works until midnight. A govern- 
ment office isnot preciselya bed of roses 
and he regards his literary work as rec- 
reation. One would imagine, from Mr. 
Dobson’s poetry, that such prosaic work 
as that of the Board of Trade would be 
altogether foreign to his taste, and on 
inquiring whether he had never been 
tempted to relinquish his position there 
and devote himself entirely to literature 
he responded: “No; the one occupation 
balances the other in a very satisfac- 
tory and agreeable manner. Business 
habits are useful—even to a literary 
man.” 

It was in Temple Bar that Mr. Dobson 
made his first appearance as a poet. 
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In accepting “A City Flower,” Edmund 
Yates wrote that he was delighted 
with it, and characterized it as “fresh, 
original, and very pretty.” When St. 
Paul’s appeared, Mr. Dobson became a 
frequent contributor, but it is a com- 
mon error that he was “discovered” or 
brought out by Anthony Trollope 
through personal friendship. It is true 
they were both government officials, 
but the young poet forwarded his 
pieces to Trollope as a perfect stranger, 
and, while he accepted them with great 
cordiality, it was not until 1873, five 
years after he began to contribute, 
that Dobson met him, and they did not 
come into close personal relations until 
after Trollope had ceased editing St. 
Paul’s. Mr. Dobson speaks enthusias- 
tically of Trollope as an editor. “He 
Was most prompt in answering letters, 
and took the keenest interest in one’s 
work. He criticised freely and 
severely. Sometimes he would return a 
manuscript with queries to nearly every 
stanza, and I frequently made modifica- 
tions in deference to his views. I have 
never known a magazine better edited 
than St. Paul’s was, and I cannot un- 
derstand why it was not a greater suc- 
cess.” 

For the most part Mr. Dobson lives in 
the atmosphere of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His devotion to subjects of this 
period he attributes partly to tempera- 
ment, partly to the influence of Thack- 
eray (particularly his lectures on the 
English humorists), and partly to acci- 
cent. He has edited many editions of 
the works of  eighteenth-century 
writers, and written the lives of several, 
including Hogarth, Fielding, Gold- 
smith, Steele, and Horace Walpole, and 
2 book on Thomas Bewick, the en- 
graver, and his pupils. He has edited 
numerous editions of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” including a beautiful fac- 
simile of the original, with a biblio- 
graphical preface, and is engaged on 
another. He is now preparing a defin- 
itive edition of his “Life of Hogarth,” 
which is to be published in February, 
and is engaged upon a new series of 
“Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.” Asked 


whether he had any special preference 
for any one part of his literary work, 
writing 


Mr. Dobson said that his 
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“Eighteenth-Century 
studies on out-of-the-way subjects—had 


Vignettes’’—little 


given him peculiar pleasure. Hogarth 
has always been a passion with him, 
and Goldsmith he speaks of as a hobby. 
Almost as far back as he can remember 
he used to pore over Hogarth’s prints 
in the Penny Magazine. The drawers 
of a table in his study are full of Ho- 
garth prints, and he has a large num- 
ber of books relating to the artist. 


From “ Chronicle and Comment.”’ 





From Scribner’s Magazine. 
THE CASE OF MARIA. 

My friend Mrs. Talbot recently be- 
came the proud and happy mistress of 
a most perfect maid. She was trim, re- 
spectful, not too pretty, quiet, and ex- 
quisite in the performance of all her 
duties. For weeks Mrs. Talbot’s draw- 
ing-room had an air of radiant cleanli- 
ness; the brasses shone like gold, no 
breath nor film of dust clouded the deep 
pools of color in the mahogany, while 
the subtle blending of respect and ap- 
preciation in Maria’s table-service was 
such as to set the most timid guest at 
ease. As time went on there appeared 
no unpleasant train of social-minded 
friends, or relatives with alarming and 
recurrent diseases. Maria seldom went 
out, and took her mistress’s interests on 
her shoulders in a capable and motherly 
way. The problem of living seemed 
solved at last; and Mrs. Talbot made 
whole the shattered remains of her 
faith in human nature and assumed the 
complacent air of one whose virtues 
have finally met their just reward. But 
Mr. Talbot was sceptical, and was 
heard openly to declare that the situa- 
tion was quite beyond belief, and that 
he expected the entire Talbot family 
would be found strangled in their beds 
some fine morning. For four months 
this state of bliss endured. Meanwhile 
a certain joyous indifference to the suf- 
ferings of others, on the part of Mrs. 
Talbot, was a sad trial to her less for- 
tunate friends. Then the blow fell. 

For several evenings the sound of a 
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banjo, not played by Marion Talbot's 
accomplished fingers, sounded up from 
the kitchen into the drawing-room. It 
was no light, pleasing tinkle, either, but 
the solid, deliberate, two-toned plunk- 
ings of an instrument with untuned 
strings swept by unaccustomed fingers. 
at was Maria. Maria had bought a 
banjo and was practising o’ nights; 
moreover, Maria was asking to go out 
once a week to take a lesson of a “pro- 
fessor.” Mr. Talbot laughed and ad- 
vised compromise, but Mrs. Talbot and 
Miss Talbot were firm. Banjo playing 
by the housemaid was not compatible 
with the dignity of the family. Maria’s 
services were quite perfect, without in- 
cluding any knowledge of musical in- 
struments. “I play the banjo myself,” 
cried Miss Talbot, hotly, “and, besides, 
how ridiculous we should become in 
everybody’s eyes if we were continually 
kept explaining to our friends that we 
had a superior kind of housemaid whom 
we allowed to play the banjo in the 
evening!” 

Mrs. Talbot interviewed Maria; then 
wept the tears of one who feels herself 
to be indeed the plaything of fate, for it 
was aut banjo, aut nullus with Maria. 
By much saving and self-denial (she 
supported a mother and two sisters out 
of her wages) she had at last accom- 
plished the dearest hope of her life, and 
was in no mind to be thwarted now. So 
Maria went, dangling the banjo-case re- 
spectfully but firmly. And the Talbots 
became as the rest of us once more. 

It is only women who are capable of 
upholding principles by such heroic sac- 
rifices as these. I suspect, too, it is only 
women who are able to discern the ex- 
istence of a principle inimical to society 
in such a situation; for while Mrs. Tal- 
bot and Marion were unanimous and 
unequivocal in their resentment, Mr. 
Talbot was openly perplexed, and be- 
trayed secret sympathies with Maria. 
He seemed to catch an occasional sniff 
of a principle somewhere, latent but 
violated, and it made him uneasy. 


“There is something wrong,” he de- 
clared, “when a girl, simply because 
she engages to do certain duties in a 
house, is not allowed the gratification 
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of her single impulse toward an eleva- 


tion of mind or taste. I should like to 
see myself setting up a rule to prevent 
my men playing the banjo after mill 
hours—or the jews-harp, _ either.” 
“Then,” asked Mrs. Talbot, loftily, “do 
I understand that you would accept the 
organization of a brass band among our 
domestics, for evening rehearsals in the 
xitchen?”’ Men are notoriously averse 
to the argumentum ad hominem, there- 
fore the controversy languished at 
once. It was a great pity, because un- 
doubtedly Mr. Talbot’s intellect, pro- 
gressing toward the next step of the 
proposition, would have hit upon what 
seems to me the kernel of the whole 
difficulty in this seemingly hopeless, in- 
extricable, delicately complicated prob- 
lem—the labor question in our kitchen. 
For that is what it really is, call it 
what you will—“the housekeeping prob- 
lem,” “domestic service,” or “the ser- 
vant question.” It is no special and 
peculiar problem which attends natu- 
rally upon the existence of a home, as 
fungi spring up in a favorable soil. It 
is an integral part of that great labor 
question which is going to remain with 
us, “until we have shaken off the dead 
hand of feudalism which still presses 
with crushing weight upon the people 
through almost all the forms and insti- 
tutions of the present day society.” 
And it is more hopeless and distressing 
at the present day than any other form 
of the labor problem, because it con- 
forms least to the natural laws which 
are allowed to regulate, more or less 
freely, labor outside the home. 
From “ The Unquiet Sex—Fourth Paper.” By 
Helen Watterson Moody. 





From The Review of Reviews. 

WISCONSIN TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 
Michigan, Ohio, lowa, and one or two 
other States have followed in New 
York’s footsteps in establishing State 
systems of traveling libraries, but the 
most interesting developments in this 
direction, because the most spontane- 
ous, have been in Wisconsin. There 
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the work has been organized by private 
rather than state initiative. The Hon. 
J. H. Stout, a public-spirited citizen of 
one of the western counties, seeing that 
the more remote country districts in 
his part of the state were destitute of 
books, undertook to supply, at his own 
expense, a group of libraries of thirty 
volumes each for circulation in Dunn 
County. For this purpose he purchased 
about five hundred standard and pop- 
ular works of fiction, travel, history, 
biography, and science, in the selection 
of which he was aided materially by 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion. 

After the sixteen livraries needed to 
form the first consignment had been 
made up they were packed in strong 
eases, each of which had double doors, 
with lock, shelves, and a full equip- 
ment for the librarian in the way of 
record books, blanks, etc. By the time 
the little libraries were ready to start 
on their journeys from Mr. Stout’s 
home city of Menomonie, _ there 
were sixteen associations of farmers 
and villagers scattered through the 
country which has complied with the 
simple requirements announced as the 
conditions precedent to obtaining the 
use of the books. That is to say, they 
had each elected a secretary and a 
librarmn, had promised to have the 
books well cared for and kept in a con- 
venient place, freely accessible to every 
resident using them carefully, and had 
paid a fee of one dollar. Mr. Stout, on 
his part, promised to exchange the 
libraries when the majority of the mem- 
bers of an association had read as 
many of the books as they wished, to 
pay all transportation expenses for the 
first library and all the expenses of fur- 
nishing the libraries and repairing the 
books when worn. This was certainly 
a generous proposition, and it seems to 
have met with an appreciative response 
from the country people. It was in 
May, 1896, that the first libraries went 
out from Menomonie, and by May, 1897, 
Mr. Stout had been compelled to put a 
full seore of additional libraries “on 
the road,” in order to supply the active 
demand. 

That the books so liberally provided 
by Mr. Stout actually get into the 
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homes of the people for whom they 
were intended’there can be no doubt. 
The rural and village population in 
which they circulate numbers about 
sixteen thousand. A special effort was 
made to induce the location of library 
“stations” in the very poorest and most 
destitute portions of the country. The 
cross-roads, rather than the villages, 
were sought as centres of influence, and 
it was found that in those places the 
libraries were quite as highly valued as 
in the more populous neighborhoods. 
All but five of the thirty-four stations 
from which reports were received in 
1897 were in farmhouses, and of these 
farmhouses seven served also as post- 
offices. Four of the remaining library 
stations were in small stores (in two 
of which were post-offices) and one was 
in a railroad station. These thirty-four 
stations are circulating more than ten 
thousand volumes annually. In the 
first ten libraries sent out each book 
was drawn twelve times on an average 
during the first year, and it was re- 
ported that a loaned book was often 
read by from two to five persons before 
it was returned. 

Mr. Frank A. Hutchins, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sion, to whose recent pamphlet on the 
subject we are indebted for the facts 
here presented, relates an _ incident 
which well illustrates the real eager- 
ness of the people for the libraries, and 
the willingness of even rough men to 
acknowledge the value of good books. 
At a hamlet where he inquired about a 
neighboring four corners he was told, 
“It is useless to go there, for it’s a regu- 
lar hell-hole.” He visited it, however, 
and found it included a store, saloon, 
railroad station, blacksmith shop, and 
a dozen houses. The farmers about 
were poor and some of them coarse and 
rough. The storekeeper had received a 
scuit education, but he was a prompt, 
reliable business man and after a time 
talked quite freely. He said: “My 
mother died when I was quite young, 
my father was a drunkard, and I hada 
hard time when I was a boy. I hada 
chance for a few years to get books 
from a public library, and they fur- 
nished me the pleasantest hours I had. 
I have been pretty rough and our place 
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here is tough. Last Saturday night 
there was a dance, and the boys filled 
up with whiskey and the girls stood 
around and made fun of them. I be- 
lieve that if they would read good books 
it would put a stop to that kind of 
thing, and I will take the library and 
make the boys and girls read the 
books.” He was as good as his word, 
and the circulation of his library was 
double that of the one left in his scoff- 
ing neighbor’s community. Within a 
few months a good woman, who had 
been the main and almost the only 
worker for the best things in the neigh- 
borhood, took the library under her 
charge and has made it a constant 
power for good. This is only one of 
many like instances that have fallen 
within the experience of these “book 
missionaries.” 

Among the books most indemand dur- 
ing the first year were the following well- 
known stories: Miss Alcott’s “Old Fash- 
ioned Girl,” Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” Habberton’s “Helen’s Babies,” 
Captain King’s “Colonel’s Daughter,” 
and Edward Eggleston’s “Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.” After these in order 
of popularity came “Rudder Grange,” 
“A Singular Life,” “Prisoner of Zenda,” 
“Old Curiosity Shop,” and “Oliver 
Twist.” American history and biog- 
raphy were much read, and the farm- 
ers’ families took a great interest in the 
accounts of New York tenement-house 
life, “How the Other Half Live’ na 
“Children of the Poor.” 

A liberal supply of popular periodicals 
was sent out with the libraries, and 
the bound volumes of St. Nicholas were 
among the most popular of the books. 
At first one-third of each library was 
devoted to juvenile literature, but this 
proportion was soon increased. The 
most encouraging result of the experi- 
ment has been its success with the 
young. 

Mr. Stout’s enterprise is not the only 
one of the kind in Wisconsin. A similar 
work has been carried on for about the 
same length of time under the patron- 
age of Mr. J. D. Witter, of Grand 
Rapids, and with like success. Other 
smaller systems are at work here and 
there through the forest towns and 
clearings of northern Wisconsin, and 
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the whole State is beginning to take an 
active interest in the matter. 

In all this nothing seems more signifi- 
cant than the eagerness with which all 
classes and all grades of intelligence 
welcome the libraries and the zest with 
which they read them. In one village 
the local clergyman is the moving spirit, 
in another the village barber; often it 
is the district school-mistress, not infre- 
quently the prosperous farmer or his 
wife. “Of the hundred traveling 
libraries now at work in Wisconsin,” 
says Mr. Hutchins, “no other seems to 
be doing as much good as the one in a 
little hamiet in Wood County, where 
the librarian is ‘section boss’ on the 
railroad, postmaster, clerk of the school 
district, and an officer of the town. 
The people are German and Bohemian 
farmers and little given to books, but 
the librarian and his wife have looked 
after all the little boys and girls and 
manage to get them to read the books, 
the papers, or at least the pictures, and 
through the children they are reaching 
the homes and the older people.” 

Wisconsin makes no appropriation 
for the purchase of traveling libraries. 
The Free Library Commission can help 
to establish and supervise them, but all 
the money for books thus far has come 
from the gifts of citizens. So keen is 
the interest among the people that it 
seems to Mr. Hutchins “as if every in- 
telligent man and woman in the State 
wanted to help us. Children in all 
parts of the State are keeping their 
Youth’s Companions and other periodi- 
eals for us, and the women’s club, 
teachers, and other citizens are sending 
us eight and ten cases of magazines, 
illustrated papers, children's periodi- 
cals, and books each week.” Perhaps it 
is a fair question whether a legislative 
appropriation would not weaken this 
feeling. 

From ‘‘The Traveling Library—A Boon for Amer- 
ican Country Readers.” By W. B. Shaw. 





From McClure’s Magn zine. 
A KUNAWAY ENGINE. 
One evening, just as the conductor 
gave the signal and we had started from 
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the water-plug, the operator came fly- 
ing out of his office, waving an order 
and shouting like mad. We were four 
minutes late, and as I shouted “whoa” 
to Jack, I could see that he was mad. 
But that same four minutes was our 
salvation; for if we had got away from 
that station on time, we would have 
met with a very large surprise party a 
little later. The operator handed up an 
order to the effect that engine 
96 had run away from and was 
coming east on the west-bound track. 
That was all, and enough, too; we knew 
she was coming, heading for us, but 
how far away she was, or how fast she 
was coming, we didn’t know. It was a 
time to think and act quickly. Right 
behind us was an iron bridge eighty 
feet above the rocky bed of a mountain 
stream; an eighth of a mile beyond the 
bridge was a cross-over switch. As 
there was no siding on our track, our 
only way was to back over this. Al- 
though we were tolerably sure that 
there was nothing coming behind us on 
our track, still it is a grave violation of 
the rules to back up without first send- 
ing a flag back to protect you. There 
was nothing else for it, however, so 
Jack, shouting to the operator to hold 
everything east-bound, as he was going 
to back over, commenced backing right 
away, telling me to notify the con- 
ductor and get back on the engine as 
quickly as possible. 

When I got back, he told me to watch 
out ahead, and if I saw her coming, to 
sing out, so as we could get off if she 
was coming too fast. It was an anxious 
moment; the rear brakeman was giving 
the signal, and when we got near the 
switch it was necessary to slack up so 
he could get off, unlock, and open it. I 
don’t suppose that switch had been 
used much; that was the only time I 
ever saw it used. And passenger 
brakemen are proverbially slow at such 
matters, for they hate to soil their white 
hands and good clothes. It seemed as if 
he would never get it open. Jack had 
to come to a full stop to keep from run- 
ning over it, and I could hear him mut- 
tering curses on the unfortunate brake- 
man, who, I have no doubt, was doing 





his level best and at last got the switch 
open. Then it appeared that the con- 
ductor had not had sufficient fore- 
thought to send another man to the 
other one; but the same fellow had to 
go and fumble with it, calling forth 
more anathemas from us. At last we 
got the welcome signal to back up, and 
he gave her a jerk back that made all 
the passengers bob their heads. The 
way we went over those cross-over 
switches was a flagrant violation of all 
railroad precedent, but we got across all 
right, and I jumped off and closed the 
head switch. 

“Now, let her come!” said Jack. 

It was getting dark. We got off and 
walked up to the station to find out as 
many particulars as we could. All the 
agent knew was that she had passed 
the first station, eight miles out, in less 
than seven minutes after it was discov- 
ered that she had gone off on her own 
hook. As she should have passed by 
some time ago at that rate of going, we 
judged that she had either slowed up or 
ditched herself, and Jack and I were 
arguing the advisability of asking per- 
mission to cut our engine loose and run 
down on the opposite track in search 
of her, when a chorus of “Here she 
comes!” from the crowd of passengers 
and countrymen who had gathered at 
the station called our attention to the 
track. 

It was a strange and weird sight that 
met our gaze. The crowd stood silent 
and breathless as she passed. She had 
slowed down to about twenty miles per 
hour, and as she was hooked up to 
within one short notch of the centre, the 
steam had gone down, and her cylinder 
cocks were open, and there was no per- 
ceptible exhaust from the stack, but 
only a slight phit! phit! from the cyl- 
inder cocks, as she loomed up in the 
dusk. Big, black, and indistinct she 
crept up to us, all hands drawing back 
as though she was something uncanny. 
Not a sound of whistle or bell heralded 
her approach; not a glimmer of light 
showed her the way; but like an appari- 
tion she appeared to us for an instant, 
and was gone; swallowed up in the 
night so quickly and silently that 
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we could hardly believe our own 


eyes. 
for an instant we stood like a lot of 
dummies, looking at the blackness 


where she had been; then Jack broke 
the spell by calling to the conductor to 
cut our engine off and open the 
switches, saying that as she was so 
nearly out of steam we could easily 
eatch her and bring her back. So we 
crossed over and started after her, and 
this was a ticklish job. As we were 
backing, our headlight didn’t show, 
while she had no lights at all, and no 
man could tell where she might stop or 
leave the track; so it was a case of 
guess. If we ran too slow, we might 
chase her for miles; or we might run 
into her unexpectedly at any moment, 
wrecking both tenders. 

A brakeman and myself stood on the 
rear of our tender, holding lanterns 
aloft, and watching with all our eyes, 
while the conductor rode in my side of 
the cab, unconsciously ringing the bell 
as if to warn her not to get herself run 
down. We went carefully around the 
curve and up a slight grade, and—there 
she stood, spent, her picnicking done. 
We towed her back to the yard, I 
dumped what remained of her fire, and 
we went on. 

Now what do you suppose caused that 
engine to run away? A weak throttle 
latch-spring, which had been reported 
over and over again, and which would 
have cost to replace probably from 
three to four cents! Of course it was 
attended to at once after this? Not at 
all. I ran her a year afterwards with 
the same flimsy spring, and I had a set 
of blocks made to chock her wheels, in 
order to prevent a recurrence of the 
adventure while she was in my charge. 
Why didn’t I report it? I did, daily, 
until I got tired of doing so. 

On the evening when she headed us, 
the hostler had cleaned her fire and 
backed her down into “the hole; he was 
in a hurry,—that was his normal condi- 
tion. He should have had two helpers, 


but didn’t have any; so he shut her off, 
pulled the lever up on the centre (ap- 
proximately), and opened the cylinder 
cocks, thereby complying with the rules. 
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Then he jumped off and went after an- 
other engine. The weak spring failed 
to latch the throttle shut, it worked 
open a little way, and being light, not 
yet coaled or watered, she crawled up 
out of “the hole” in spite of her open 
cylinder cocks, and started off down the 
yard. In cleaning the fire a spark had 
ignited the waste on top of the back 
driving-box. The blaze attracted the 
attention of my old friend Pop, who 
was oiling his engine and talking with 
a couple of firemen as she passed. 
Thinking that the hostler was taking 
her out to the coal-pockets, he shouted: 
“Hey! yer back drivin’-box is afire.” 
As no one answered, they all looked 
carefully at her and saw that she was 
alone. A shout went up,—‘“That en- 
gine’s runnin’ away!” The fireman of 
a nearby switch engine leaped to the 


ground and sprinted after ner. In the 
mean time old 96, having passed 


all the switches, and got upon the main 
track, was gaining speed with every 
revolution of her big drivers. The fire- 
man touched the back of her tank with 
the tips of his outstretched fingers, and 
then with a derisive wiggle of her 
drawhead she glided away. 

He was directly in front of the tele- 
graph office when he realized that the 
race was lost, and rushed into the office, 
told the operator what had happened, 
and advised him to tell Wilson, eight 
miles away, to side-track her. Wilson 
got the message all right, and started 
on the run. As he opened the door, a 
meteor shot by, and glancing up the 
line, a faint glimpse of the back end 
of a tender with a big yellow 96 
on it, disappearing round the curve in a 
cloud of dust, told him she had gone. 
From “ Firing a Locomotive. A Story of Per- 

sonal Experience.” By Herbert E. Hamblen. 





From The Cosmopolitan. 
GARBAGE AND BACTERIA. 

The people generally are prone to call 
everything “garbage” with which a 
department of street cleaning has to do. 
Jarbage is not a product of street- 
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sweeping; the removal of stable manure 
has nothing to do with it; neither has 
the burning of paper and rubbish. In 
its proper acceptation, the term is lim- 
ited solely to such waste organic mat- 
ter as comes from kitchens, market- 
stalls and the establishments of fruit 
and fish dealers. Its best simple defini- 
tion is “food waste.” During the win- 
ter it consists very largely of fish’ and 
animal matter, containing a compara- 
tively large proportion of grease and 
nitrogen. In summer there is added to 
the constant quantity of the foregoing 
an immense amount of decayed and 
refuse vegetables and fruit, which con- 
sists much more largely than does the 
winter product of water, woody fibre 
and cellulose, with a limited amount of 
nitrogenous matter and an apparently 
infinitesimal amount of grease. The 
matters of animal origin, especially 
under high temperatures, soon pass into 
a very offensive state of putrefaction, 
producing disgusting odors. The vege- 
table matter in decomposition yields 
sour and unpleasant odors, which are 
by no means so offensive. 

It is a popular notion that the decom- 
position of garbage is highly pro- 
ductive of that great bugbear of 
the uninformed, “the germs of dis- 
ease.” Asa matter of fact, so far as is 
now known, none of the minute organ- 
isms, whatever their kind, can escape 
from garbage in the most offensive 
state of putrefaction. So long as they 
are moist they do not leave the sub- 
stance to which they are attached. It 
is only when the material is as dry as 
powder that, in connection with dust, 
they are blown into the air. A bad 
smell is probably unaccompanied by 
bacteria of any sort save when bubbles 
of gas escaping from the surface of 
liquid throw a spray into the air as they 
burst. In the recent hearings concern- 
ing the odors from Barren Island, ex- 
pert physicians testified that the air 
was filled with pestilential odors. The 


odors which they intended to describe 
may have a sickening effect on the hu- 
man system, but they cannot carry pes- 
tilence, nor are they accompanied by 
the germs of disease. 
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Therefore, it is proper to say that 
while putrid garbage is most objection- 
able and may constitute a real nuisance, 
it is not in itself directly a transmitter 
ol disease. The worst that can be said 
for it, is that it may establish such a 
condition of the system as to make the 
subject more than usually susceptible 
to the invasion of disease from other 
sources. 

It is not intended by the above to ad- 
vance the idea that garbage kept long 
enough to enter into putrefaction, is not 
emphatically a great nuisance, and 
there is no question but that it is the 
first duty of those having charge of its 
treatment to remove it beyond the 
neighborhood of population before its 
decomposition is materially advanced, 
and to dispose of it by some process 
which shall be free from sanitary ob- 
jection, and which shall be complete 
and effective. The methods of treat- 
ment are of two distinct sorts—Crema- 
tion and Utilization. 

From ‘‘ The Utilization of City Garbage.” 

George E. Waring, Jr. 


By 





From The Bookman. 
A NOCTURNE OF EXILE. 


Out of this night of lonely noise, 
The city’s crowded cries, 

Home of my heart, to thee, to thee 
I turn my longing eyes. 


Years, years, how many years, I went 
In exile wearily, 

Before I lifted up my face 
And saw my home in thee! 


I had come home to thee at last. 
I saw thy warm lights gleam. 
I entered thine abiding joy— 
Oh, was it but a dream? 


Ere I could reckon with my heart 
The sum of our delight, 
I was an exile once again 
Here in the hasting night. 
Thy doors were shut. Thy lights were 
gone 
From my remembering eyes. 
Only the city’s endless throng; 
Only the crowded cries! 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 














READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


FATHER SMILEY’S VENTURE. 


Thus it came about. Mr. Smith was 
settled over the congregation of Cross 
Creek and Upper Buffalo. 

The people of that section had been 
anxious for a pastor of their own faith 
and order, and pledged him what was 
thought a competent sum for a living; 
and so it was, if he could have gotten 
it. It was quite necessary that, like 
his neighbors, he should till a farm to 
eke out his stipend, and to that he 
gladly assented. But being limited as 
to locality, he must buy a farm con- 
venient to the meeting house. Having 
no money, he bought his land on credit, 
promising to pay with the salary 
pledged by his people. So he went to 
work, lovingly, zealously, and success- 
fully. 

He was truer to his flock than they to 
him, for after several years his salary 
was far in arrears. There was little or 
no money in circulation. Plenty of 
wheat there was, but no market, and a 
shilling (twelve and a half cents) a 
bushel in cash was its highest price. 
Salt had to be brought across the moun- 
tains on pack horses, and was worth 
eight dollars a bushel. 

So matters stood when the time came 
for the last payment on Mr. Smith’s 
farm, and he was told that he must 
pay or go. Three full years’ salaries 
were due, and for lack of this his land 
and improvements must be lost, and 
his pastorate abandoned. In this strait 
the people of the two congregations 
were called together and the case laid 
before them. They were unable to pay 
a tithe of their debt, and no money 
could be borrowed. fPlan after plan 
was suggested and abandoned, and so 
in despair they adjourned to meet the 
next week. ‘ ' 

Meanwiile, a\gubsctiption of wheat 
was proposed. Thete was nothing else 
to do, it seepfedf and at Moore's Mill, 
the only grist mijll in the county, they 
found they cguld get their wheat 
ground on réasonable terms. So, when 
the congregational meeting gathered, a 


great quantity of wheat was sub- 
scribed, and afterward packed on 
horses, in some cases twenty or thirty 
miles, to mill, where in a month’s time 
it was made into flour. 

Again the people were assembled. 
The usual prayer being had, the ques- 
tion came up, “Who will run the flour 
to New Orleans for sale?’ 

It was a startling question, that, with 
which the congregation had to wrestle. 
It was a perilous adventure, perilous in 
the extreme Nearly all the way was a 
wilderness. The air was full of gloomy 
tales of the treacherous Indians who 
lined the river banks. More than one 
boat’s crew had gone on that journey 
and come back no more. If New Or- 
leans was reached safely, the return 
journey was either by sea or a march 
over a stretch of two thousand miles, 
for the boats could not be brought up 
the river so far against the current. 
Much of this way was through swamps 
and everglades poisoned with fevers, 
and all of it beset by roving savages. 
and lawless robber bands, the scum of 
exiled English criminals and Eastern 
desperadoes. Even should the adven- 
turers be so fortunate as to return, 
their trip must cost them months of 
time. It was a stubborn question and a 
sore test that. “Who will run the flour 
to New Orleans?” Who would give 
the time, endure the toil, brave the 
danger? 

There was silence in the meeting, and 
they were no cowards, those hardy pio- 
neers. Not a volunteer offered himself, 
neither young nor middle-aged—not 
one. The scheme was like to fail. Yes, 
it had failed. There was naught to do 
but to adjourn the meeting, and go 
home, and let their pastor leave. Some 
of the woman, in truth, gritted their 
teeth and wished they were men. 
However, it was noted that they who 
had men folks fit to go, were not so free 
of speech. There was an awful silence, 
which at last was broken by a voice 
somewhat shaken with age and trem- 
bling with emotion:— 

“Here I am, send me!” 
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Every eye turned upon the speaker. 
It was Father Smiley, an elder in the 
church, sixty-four years old, an age 
which in frontier countries is riper 
than elsewhere, for exposure and toil 
and nerve-fret through Indian perils, 
make deep draughts upon vital forces. 
He was a hoary-headed man, and there 
he stood in the midst of the astonished 
assembly, saying again: “Here I am, 
send me!” 

There followed a strange scene. The 
people were swayed with emotion like 
the forest leaves before a high wind. 
Father Smiley’s offer was like a clap 
out of a black thunderhead, which 
breaks up the cloud and lets out the 
rain. Men and women were melted 
into tears, as their venerated and vener- 
able elder stood there devoting himself 
to the work from which they had 
shrunk. They rose and _ clustered 
round the old man with question and 
wonder and remonstrance, only to learn 
that his resolution was fixed. Rather 
than lose their pastor he would brave 
danger, toil and death. 

But he could not go alone? 

No, surely not alone; but some one, 
it was thought, would now volunteer to 
consort with him. Sven then the 
matter hung fire. At last Luke Lati- 
mer offered, and another young man 
came forward to volunteer as as- 
sistant with him, to whom if the enter- 
prise were successful, a large reward 
was promised. 

The day came for starting. There 
lay the boat on the Monongahela, 
loaded with its freight of flour coopered 
snugly by willing hands. Never a flat 
boat there or elsewhere, before or since, 
had such a send-off as that. At the 
meeting house the pastor had met his 
flock, and there was none wanting, you 
may be sure, who could come forth and 
beseech God for the adventurers. 
Young and old, from far and near, 
from love of Father Smiley and their 
deep interest in his mission, had gath- 
ered together. 


“Would they not go down to the 


river,” some one asked, “to speed the 
voyagers thence 
and cheers?” 


with their presence 
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“Yes, that they would!” Then, 
though the chureh was full fifteen 
miles away from the landing, forth 


they went with their pastor at their 
head, and came down to the bank of 
the river, to bid the old man and his 
aids adieu. Was there ever a parade 
like that? Over rough bridle roads and 
forest trails, within the sights and 
sounds of that maiden land still with 
its wilderness robes upon it, marched 
they on to the Monongahela. 

Now they assembled upon the green 
sloping shore, while the man of God 
offered a prayer, tearful, tender, and 
mighty with fervent trust in the Heav- 
enly Guide of men who had led Israel 
of old through the wilderness journey. 
This ended, they sang the twenty-third 
Psalm in the old Seotch version. How 
the woods and waters rang with it, and 
the echoes trembled over the wooded 
hills and the bosky bluffs fornent them! 


The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want, 
He makes me down to lie 

In pastures green; He leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 

Yea, though I walk in Death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear no ill, 

For Thou art with me, and Thy rod 
And staff me comfort still. 


“There,” said the old Scotchman, “un- 
tie the cable, and let us see what the 
Lord will do for us!” 

“Good-bye! God bless you!” thun- 
dered forth from the throng, as the boat 
slowly floated away, down the Mo- 
nongahela. Then there was a great 
silence until the vessel was lost behind 
the next jutting curve, and sadly the 
people dispersed. 


Four months passed with no word of 
Father Smiley. Five, six months were 
gone, and many hearts were fearful 
that ill had befallen him. Seven, eight 
months passed, and few there were 
who hoped to see his dear face more. 
But always in the service of God’s 
House, and in family worship and 
secret prayer, Father Smiley and his 
forlorn hope were remembered. At 
last, nine months and more had gone 
since the expedition went forth, and the 
most sanguine had surrendered hope, 
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and waited for Eternity to uncover the 
hero’s fate. 

So came about, once more, the Sab- 
bath day, and as the people gathered 
to worship in their log sanctuary, lo! 
on the rude bench before the pulpit 
where the elders were wont to sit, there 
sat Father Smiley, composed and de- 
vout! 

Dear, dear! How hearts leaped up, 
and tears welled forth, and grateful 
spirits up went to God in Heaven for 
this mercy! When they came to the 
Psalm the minister gave forth, as on 
the river bank at the parting:— 


The Lord’s my Shepherd, I'll not want. 


There was no room to line it out, for 
the people quite ran away from the 
precentor and sang off-hand. It was a 
merry welcome, and most devout, 
that the old man had; and the young 
men who had shared his adventure 
shared also his loving greeting. 

When it came to the intimations, the 
people were asked to assemble at early 
eandle-lighting next day and hear the 
report. So once more all were there 
together, and when thanks had been 
rendered to the Almighty God for his 
safe return, Father Smiley arose and 
told his story. He touched lightly 
enough on his perils and labors which, 
indeed, would have taken a week for 
the telling. But the gist of it was 
that the Lord had prospered his mis- 
sion, that he had sold the flour for 
twenty-seven dollars a barrel, and 
got safely back. So saying, he drew 
forth a leathern purse, and canting it 
over the communion table, pulled the 
thongs, and out ran a clinking stream 
of golden coins and made a shining 
hoard the like of which many of the 
spectators had never seen before. 

From this was set forth, as agreed, 
for each of the aids, a hundred dollars. 
Then Father Smiley was asked to name 
his charges for the nine months’ ser- 
vices. He meekly answered that he 


thought he ought to have the same as 
the young men, though he had not done 
quite as much work. 

“Ay, forsooth, good man; God bless 
him!” quoth the people. 
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It was forthwith proposed to pay him 
three hundred dollars; which, however, 
he sturdily refused to take until the 
pastor’s account was fully satisfied. 
Then they counted the money. All 
eyes were fixed upon the elders as they 
sat there underneath the pulpit, in the 
dim light of the candle dips, and told 
the coin, laying down the pieces with a 
merry click and chink that sounded 
forth sweetly in the ears of the eager 
people. 

“What is the tale? What is the 
tale?’ they cried when the elders were 
done. 

To make end of the story, there was 
enough to pay the three years’ salary 
due Mr. Smith, and another year’s 
salary in advance, to reward Father 
Smiley with three hundred dollars, and 
to leave a goodly dividend to those who 
had contributed money to build the 
flat boat and furnish the needful sup- 
plies for the expedition. It was over- 
canny on their part, some thought, to 
receive all this remainder, since its 
value came almost wholly from Father 
Smiley’s adventure; but let that pass! 
Thus their debts were paid, their pastor 
fully relieved, and until his late la- 
mented death, he broke for them the 
bread of life. Now the good man sleeps 
in the churchyard at Upper Buffalo, 
and Father Smiley’s bones rest not far 
from his. 

From “ The Latimers.” By Henry Christopher 


McCook. George W. Jacobs and Co., Pub- 
lishers. 





EVOLUTION AND IMMORTALITY. 

Immortality does not seem to me to 
be capable of scientific demonstration. 
If by immortality we simply mean that 
those who seem to have died continue 
to live after death, ghosts, slates, table- 
tippings, rappings, and such like might, 
perhaps, afford a scientific demonstra- 
tion of this not very important fact. 
But if immortality means a life in the 
other world that transcends any life in 
this, a life far beyond any experience 
here below, a life free from the tram- 
mels of the body, a life glorious beyond 
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all imaginings, it is impossible that it 
should be demonstrated. For such a 
life lies in the future, and science has to 
do exclusively with the present and the 
past. It may anticipate the future, but 
it can test only what actually is. All 
that science can do respecting immor- 
tality is to look at life from the evolu- 
tionary point of view and see what evo- 
lution would naturally lead us to antici- 
pate in the future,—death or life. And 
it appears to me that belief in evolution, 
so far from weakening faith in immor- 
tality, strengthens it, and I might al- 
most say necessitates it. It does not 
demonstrate immortality, and yet I do 
not see how one can be a consistent 
evolutionist and think that “death ends 
all.” 

Let the reader imagine himself look- 
ing upon a vast cloud of subtle but 
visible ether. As he looks, this ether 
gathers itself together into a globe and 
begins a revolution gradually increas- 
ing in rapidity. As it revolves, it cools, 
separates into solid and liquid matter; 
mists arise from it, and become floating 
and swimming clouds; mimic mountains 
are pushed up from its gradually corru- 
gated surface; mimic oceans and seas 
and lakes and rivers are formed upon 
it; forests appear, and various verdure, 
and decorating flowers, and, last of all, 
moving creatures in air and sea and 
land. Something like this science does 
see. It sees the great formless chaos 
gathering itself together into a globe 
and hanging unsupported in the 
heavens; it sees through the long ages 
this globe gradually cooling; it sees the 
oceans and the seas and the lakes and 
the rivers forming below; it sees the 
steam rising into clouds and floating 
above; it sees the great forests growing, 
the grass and verdure springing up; it 
sees the process of storage of coal and 
iron and copper and gold and silver in 
the mountain fastnesses; it sees the 
earth made rich with juices which will 
feed unnumbered thousands in the fu- 
ture; it sees gradually appearing upon 
this globe animals,—fishes, reptiles, 
birds, mammals, and, last of all, man; 
and, looking upon him, it sees him tak- 
ing possession of this globe. He is 


probably, as an infant, the feeblest of 
all the infant animals, and even as a 
full-grown adult he does not compare 
in strength with many others. They 
have advantages over him in many re- 
spects; but he alone possesses reason, 
conscjence, and a rational and moral 
will. In this intellectual and moral na- 
ture he transcends them all, and by vir- 
tue of this intellectual and moral 
nature he takes possession of the globe. 
He first sees the use of its stored-up 
treasures. He discovers the light and 
heat locked up in coal, and releases 
them. He discovers the use of iron, 
converts it into tools, and makes them 
serve his purpose in manufacture. He 
learns how to avail himself of the 
forces of nature,—gravitation, light, 
electricity, heat. The animals that 
seem to be his superiors are subor- 
dinate to him. Some he domesticates, 
others he conquers, all he cows and 
controls. He is the master of the world 
in which he has been placed. 

Looking upon this process, beginning 
with the nebulous condition in the out- 
set, and tracing it gradually until we 
come to the present condition, two 
things seem very clear to the theistic 
evolutionist. First, that there is a de- 
sign in this creation. It has been gov- 
erned by a master will, and guided to a 
definite and projected end. He per- 
ceives that the creative process has 
gone on by forces, whether from within 
or without, that were aiming at some 
utimate result. He traces the growth 
of life from the single cell up to the 
complicated condition of present civ- 
ilization, and sees that in this develop- 
ment there has been a culmination 
which has been steadily sought. He is 
not so certain as the fathers were about 
designs, but he is more certain than 
they were about design. He is not so 
sure about the adaptations of particular 
things to particular ends, but he is 
more certain that the whole process of 
creation, beginning with the world in 
its nebulous condition and reaching on 
to the present, has had a definite pur- 
pose which has been consistently pur- 
sued. In other words, he sees that the 
“Infinite and Eternal Energy, from 
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which all things proceed,” is an intel- 
lectual energy which has thought some- 
thing out; a purposeful energy which 
was resolved to accomplish certain re- 
sults; a benevolent energy which has 
been seeking the happiness and welfare 
of others. 

This is the first thing the evolutionist 
sees; the second is—Man. Though he 
may be perplexed in the detail, the evo- 
lutionist is sure that the end of this de- 
sign, the purpose which has been 
steadily kept in view, is man. What- 
ever other worlds may be for, whatever 
the wide universe in its wider scope 
may be for, this globe on which we 
dwell has been fashioned, built, con- 
structed, to be the habitation of man. 
It is man who has taken possession of 
it; it is man who understands it; it is 
man who is using it; it is man who com- 
prehends its laws, who masters its 
forces, who avails himself of its riches, 
who dominates all the other creatures 
upon it. It is not more certain that the 
cell is made for the storage of the honey 
by the bee, that the nest is made for 
the home of the birdling, that the cradle 
is made for the rocking of the babe, 
than it is that this globe was made for 
the habitation and the development of 
man. 

And man is not only the supreme re- 
sult of evolution thus far,—he is the 
final result of evolution; there is noth- 
ing beyond him. If one asks, How do 
we know that there may not be some- 
thing inconceivable to us beyond? the 
answer is, We cannot know; but in our 
attempt to unriddle the enigma of the 
universe we must think with our facul- 
ties and be governed by our limitations, 
and we can conceive nothing higher than 
man. We can conceive of man infi- 
nitely improved; we can conceive of 
him cultivated, developed, enlarged, en- 
riched, purified; but of anything essen- 
tially higher than man—no. Nothing 
ean be conceived higher than to think, 
to will, to love. If we look back along 
the pages of history, these two truths 
we have learned from the universe: 
first, that all its processes have been for 
the purpose of manifesting One who 
thinks, who wills, who loves; second, 
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that the purpose in the manifestation of 
this One is the creation of a race of free 
moral agents, who can themselves think 
and will and love. The inorganic world 
existed before the vegetable, and the 
vegetable world existed before the ani- 
mal, and the lower animal existed be- 
fore man, but man exists for nothing 
beyond. The very topmost round of 
the ladder has been reached: to know 
right from wrong, to do the right and 
eschew the wrong, to understand invis- 
ible distinctions, to perceive the invis- 
ible world, to struggle toward some- 
thing higher and yet higher, and yet 
always to know, to resolve, to love,— 
this is supreme. 

And has all been done that thinking 
and willing and loving may run their 
insect course in a flitting moment of 
time, and then end? Is the whole 
process of evolution for this, and noth- 
ing more? Are we to think that this 
long cycle of ages has run its course, 
and chaos has been converted into 
order, and out of order the architectural 
splendor of the heavens and earth has 
been fashioned, and in that architec- 
tural splendor of the heavens and the 
earth life has been developed, first in its 
lower vegetable forms, and then in its 
intermediary animal forms, and finally 
out of these the highest conceivable 
life, the capacity to think, to feel, to 
will, only that thinking, feeling, willing, 
may continue for thirty, forty, fifty, or 
sixty years, and then cease: ages for a 
lifetime, an eternity for an instant, the 
whole long process of development cul- 
minating in—nothing? When men be- 
lieved that God had made by successive 
creations different beings: when they 
believed that He had made the world 
by one voice, the vegetable world by 
another, the animal world by another, 
each species of animals by a separate 
voice, and man by a separate voice, one 
can understand how then men might 
have said, He has made man for his 
little day; man will decay, and God will 
make others to take his place,—though 
even then Tennyson’s argument was 
hard for the heart to answer:— 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust: 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
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He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just. 


Even then, if one looked on man and 
saw how his aspirations and desires 
reached out into eternity, how he pro- 
jected himself into eternity, how he set 
forces to work that were reaching for- 
ward into the far future,—even then it 
were difficult to see why it should be 
thought that “death ends all.” But 
when one believes that the whole crea- 
tion is focused on man,—that the whole 
process of the planetary system, begin- 
ning so far back that not memory nor 
even imagination can conceive it, issues 
in man; when one believes that the 
whole process of the long evolution, 
purposed in the divine love, thought out 
in the divine mind, and wrought out by 
divine energy, has been accomplished 
for the purpose of producing a thinking, 
willing, loving man, how is it possible 
for him to believe that the end of it all 
is—nothing? 
From “The Theology of an Evolutionist.’" By 
Lyman Abbott. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Pub- 
lishers. Price, $1.25. 





ON THE CAMPAGNA. 

The aspect of the Campagna here is 
extremely sad: swampy pastures ex- 
tending as far as the eye can see, here 
and there spotted with dark green 
clumps of box. On the right the 
ground is higher and less monotonous. 
There are thickets of wild olive, pis- 
tachio, judas tree,. dogwood, arbutus, 
holly; a dozen kinds of shrubs, bound 
together by half withered climbing 
plants, among which I recognize the 
cottony umbel of the clematis. Far 
away, in very beautiful outlines, the 
blue mountains, capped with snow, 
limit the plain and the view. 

The train stops at Maccarese, at a 
solitary station alone in the flat Cam- 
pagna, and surrounded by a _ few 
clumps of eucalyptus trees. Don Giu- 
seppe comes toward us, and seven or 
eight horses are ready for us outside 
the palisades. It is stinging cold. We 
wrap ourselves warmly and mount: 
Don Giuseppe, Don Camillo, the young 


Baron Baude, two butteri of the domain, 
and myself. Our horses are of the 
Roman breed, nervous, habituated to 
two gaits only, the walk and the gallop. 
There has been courteously destined 
for me an English saddle, which I re- 
gret, having a secret liking for the 
enormous Roman saddle, high in the 
back and front, made of light and sup- 
ple skin that lets the leg. cling fast to 
the horse’s side. We cross the railway 
and are out on the Campagna without a 
road in sight, a grassy plain vast as the 
pampas. There is nothing to be seen 
in this wilderness but lines of fences, 
dividing the plain at remote intervals, 
and some far-off leafless trees, forming 
avenues leading nowhither. The earthy 
yellow of the dead vegetation extends 
indefinitely, somewhat gilded on ridges 
by the morning sun. There is a grand, 
wild poetry about the scene. A fox 
gets away from under our feet, out of 
a clump of boxwood, and for more than 
a half mile we see the tawny flash of 
his coat and his tail in air as he runs. 
A barrier is before us; one of the 
butteri, saying not a word, spurs his 
horse toa gallop; then, sticking his iron- 
pointed lance into the end of this mov- 
able gate, opens it wide; we pass 
through, and the wooden bars drop 
back into place behind us. 

A first canal, dug in obedience to the 
law concerning the Bonifica del Agro. 
The descent is so slight that the water 
appears stagnant. We cross on a little 
bridge without parapets. On the right 
a drove of mares; on the left a tronco of 
Roman milch cows. The grass is bet- 
ter; and further on in this dry part of 
the domain begins a fine field of grain. 
A young man, perhaps twenty years of 
age, walks between the rows, and taps 
continuously with his knuckles on a 
biscuit-tin, which is suspended from his 
neck. He earns 1.25 [twenty-five 
cents] a day in thus scaring away the 
larks; a crowd of little grey wings beat 
the air around him, fly up a short dis- 
tance, then alight further on, not fright- 
ened, scarcely driven away for the mo- 
ment. I see, far off. half a mile distant, 
a brown mass. 

“What is that?’ 
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“That is part of our herd of buffaloes, 
which I have had driven up for you to 
see,” rejoins Don Giuseppe. 

Three hundred animals are feeding 
upon a narrow hillock covered with 
brush, surrounded by several of the 
men, two mounted, the others on foot. 
We ride in among the herd, and for the 
first time I examine close at hand, and 
in life, this anima!, which before I had 
seen only in pictures and in dreams. 
The impression is not st all what I ex- 
pected. Instead of those savage crea- 
tures that the popular imagination 
calumniates. assuredly, I find milch 
cows, black, with pretty heads and 
very soft, intelligent eyes. The horns 
are curled up near the ears; the head is 
meagre; the body too heavy, attired in 
a pelt with the hair much worn off, 
which seems to stir in great plaques 
like that of the elephant. The general 
aspect denotes timidity of character. 
It appears, however, that the mothers 
with their first calves are dangerous; 
also that the old males are formidable 
when they take to the thicket. Some 
bearded muzzles of bulls, lowered as 
our horses pass, seem to confirm the 
popular opinion. 

While we are thus surrounded by the 
moving mass of buffaloes, just on the 
top of the mound, Don Camillo turns to 
the chief herdsman, the minorente. 

“What is the name of that cow just 
turning round?” 

“Scarpe fine e stivaletti (fine shoes and 
boots),” was the answer. 

“That is a vendor’s cry in the streets 
of Rome,” Don Camillo said, addressing 
me. And he inquired the name of 
another. 

“Pin sta e pit va peggio (the more it 
goes on, the worse it is).” 

“And that little one, with her head 
on one side?” 

“Fa la spia ma fala bene (she plays the 
spy, but does it well).” 

“And this big one?” 

“O"e gran guerra, in alto mare (there is 
great war in the open sea).” 

“You know,” Don Camillo explained, 
“we are very near the sea; and in rough 
weather the noise of the waves is heard 
all over Maccarese.” . 
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“I understand. But do you mean to 
say that your three hundred buffaloes 
have names?” 

“You mean the thousand of the whole 
domain? Certainly they have. Neither 
day nor night do the herdsmen make 
any mistake. And observe, the names 
are all sentences divided into two 
hemistichs, each accented on the 
penult. Never was a buffalo cow 
on all the Campagna called by a 
single word, as ‘star,’ or ‘Europa,’ or 
‘Nera.’ ” 

“And why not?” 

“Because the long names have al- 
ways been the eustom. Besides this, 
the animals would not so readily hear 
names less musical. During the night 
they are shut up within the picket in- 
closures that you have noticed. The 
calves are shut up in other inclosures. 
At an hour which varies in the differ- 
ent domains—with us it is four in the 
morning—the herdsmen who are to 
milk the buffalo cows take up their po- 
sition between the two inclosures in the 
open ground. Then they call out two 
or three names, as ‘O’@ gran guerra in 
alto mare!’ with great stress in the ac- 
centuated syllables, guer-ra and ma-re. 
The animals hear their names; they 
struggle through the crowd and come 
up to the gate. Meantime the herds- 
man, turning toward the inclosure in 
which the calves are shut up, repeats 
the same cry, for the young ones have 
their mothers’ names. Then the calves, 
who, ever since they were born have 
heard themselves called thus, ‘C’é gran 
guerra in alto mare!’ or ‘Scarpe fine e 
stivalettif on their part come to the 
gate. Then these gates are opened, 
and the mothers and children meet. As 
soon as the latter have had as much 
milk as is allowed them, they are 
driven away with blows on the neck; 
and then the buffalo cows submit 
peaceably to be milked by the herds- 
man, which otherwise they would not 
do.” 

This explanation, though so odd, is 
really the literal truth. It has been 
given me over and over again by farm- 
ers quite unknown to each other, not 
only on the Campagna, but also in 
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Salerno and in Calabria, wherever 
herds of buffaloes are kept. 

Coming down from this hillock, we 
go off to the right, toward the sea. 
The grass grows scantier. Water 
birds, especially lapwings, the under 
side of the wing silvery white, rise 
around us. Their sweet and penetrat- 
ing cry is all that enlivens the desolate 
plain. The ground slopes continuously. 
We arrive at a sort of white lake, 
spotted with brown tufts. This is a 
dry point in the marsh of Maccarese. 
Two chimneys, rising above the trees 
of a grove in front of us, indicate where 
the engines are set up which draw off 
the water and pour it into the sea. At 
periods of heavy rains the pumps work 
night and day. If they stopped, the 
damp soil covered with a crust of salt, 
on which we are walking. would very 
soon disappear under three feet of 
water. The results obtained here, at 
an annual expense by government of 
60,000 lire [$12,000], are, therefore, al- 
ways precarious. They allow portions 
here and there to be cultivated or 
seeded for grass. The rest, the main 
part of the Campo Salino, must be long 
worked upon before it will bring in the 
interest of expense so heavy as that. 

Onthe othersideof the marsh is a wood 
of century-old oaks, twisted, knotty, 
torn asunder or beheaded by storms 
and time, like many of those which 
form the famous forests of the Pontine 
Marshes. Then the fields begin again. 
We rode with all speed straight toward 
the buffalo farm, which resembles the 
shepherds’ cabins at Prima Porta, ex- 
cept that the circular wall bearing the 
thatched roof is here built of stone. 
The last milking stands to curdle in 
great tubs. Cheeses hung up in a 
neighboring barn are cured in the thick 
smoke which rises from a fire of green 
branches. 

A second gallop brings us, over fields 
where the trees have been cut down, 
to a pine wood almost of a century’s 
growth. Making a circuit, we come 


suddenly upon this venerable and sculp- 
tural forest. How well Puvis de 
Chavannes would render the poetry of 
these beautiful, simple lines and colors! 


The plain, of a green dulled by the 
trampling of the flocks, crossed by this 
wall of splendid, branchless, tawny- 
red tree-trunks, all spreading out to- 
gether seventy feet above the soil, and 
touching each other with their sombre 
tops; no light falling from the sky upon 
the moss at their feet, but rays coming 
through from the other edge of the 
wood, on the side toward the sea, 
throwing plaques of gold high upon 
these trunks, like lamps hung from the 
piers of arches. The sea is breaking 
at a little distance upon the sad shore. 
Is it thence that come these motion- 
less gleams, or are there little, invisible 
stagnant ponds that serve as mirrors 
and adorn the wood with these fairy 
moons? Formerly a belt of forests like 
this formed a wall all along the coast 
of the Agro romano, and perhaps served 
to protect it against the unwholesome 
wind which blows from the water’s 
edge. This the old Romans assert. 

“What beautiful trees, Don Camillo!” 

“More beautiful than useful; the 
dampness is so great that the wood 
cannot be used for building. Do you 
know, here we are about the middle of 
the domain, which is longer than it is 
broad.” 

“How much have you northward?” 

“About four miles.” 

“And the other way?” 

“Not quite four and a half.” 

To go to the cow farm we follow the 
edge of a strip of three hundred hec- 
tares [seven hundred and forty-one 
acres] of grain, forming an unbroken 
curve around the marsh. The lap- 
wings are so abundant here and so 
tame, that we could easily shoot them 
if we had brought guns. 

Twice we give chase to enormous 
bulls. One of them, branded on the 
haunch with the cipher of the domain 
and the figures eighty-eight, is the 
handsomest animal that one could 
imagine. His coat, grey on the flanks, 
becomes black on the withers, and the 
head is dark grey. We leave him rag- 
ing, stopped by a barrier, ploughing up 
the earth with his hoofs, and we enter 
the farm buildings. An outer staircase 
leads to a very long hall in the second 
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story. At the opposite end, near the 
fire, a numerous group of farm laborers, 
men and women, are at dinner. The 
apartment serves also as a dormitory. 
But it is not of the kind which I have 
seen elsewhere. Thebeds stand in locked 
closets along the wall. At this moment 
several doors are open. I approach 
one. A candle, in a movable rest, is 
fastened to the inside of this wooden 
screen. On each side of it is a map en- 
titled Imperium romanum. The owner, 
the peasant who sleeps here, must be 
passionately fond of reading; a little 
above the bed, in the shadow, I can see, 
nailed against the wall, two shelves, 
and they are filled with books! The 
library of a Roman cowherd! And I 
shall forever regret that I did not see 
what they were; but we were in haste. 
From “ The Italians of To-day.” From the 

French of René Bazin. Translated by William 

Marchant. Henry Holt andCo., Publishers. 





BETWEEN TWO. 

Philip, who knew every step of the 
road between Wrnford an! London, had 
some very disquieting thoughts as he 
rode down to the cross roads to meet 
Carrie. 

Everything depended on whether they 
could reach the half-way house at 
Wyntown before Dr.Shepley. Forafter 
Wryntown there were several roads 
which each led to town; but between 
Wynford and Wyntown there was only 
one road. Therefore if they met, they 
would in all probability meet upon that 
road. Phil determined to keep his fears 
to himself. It was a pleasant morning, 
and a pleasant ride. He found Carrie 
already waiting for him under the flick- 
ering shade of the beech-trees. 

“You see I can make haste when I 
please, sir,” she said, trying to smile. 
The smile, however, was rather forced, 
and after a few ineffectual attempts at 
conversation they rode along in silence. 

Phil affected more assurance than he 
felt, as they dismounted before the door 
of the inn at Wyntown. “Heaven send 
Shepley is not here before us!’ he 


thought as he lifted Carrie down and 
gave the horses to the ostler. 

“We shall come up-stairs and dine, 
Carrie,” he said. “Do you not feel as 
though you were my wife already?” 
He drew Carrie’s rather limp little hand 
through his arm as he spoke, and they 
went up-stairs to the inn parlor, which 
overlooked the courtyard. 

“You are wearied, I fear, Carrie,” he 
said. 

“Not wearied, Phil, in the least, but 
not very happy,” said Carrie, with a 
stifled sob. 

She made a show of eating a little. 
but in truth it was Phil who cleared off 
the viands, and Lady Mallow would 
have been quite pleased by the genteel 
appetite of her niece, if she could have 
seen how she toyed with a scrap of 
chicken, and shook her head at sight of 
an apple tart. 

“I am sorry, Phil, I cannot eat,” she 
said, “and somehow I cannot talk 
either, so perhaps we had best not try 
to talk.” 

“Never fear, Carrie; *twill be all right 
soon,” said Phil, and he crossed over 
to the window and sat there looking 
out into the yard. 

Wyntown was nearly equidistant be- 
tween London and Wynford, so, calcu- 
lating that Dr. Shepley had left town 
at the same hour as they had left Wyn- 
ford, he must arrive at Wyntown not 
much later than themselves—so calcu- 
lated Philip. He had no real reason to 
suppose that Dr. Shepley would come 
at all; everything depended on the con- 
tents of that letter, but if he did—— 

There was a rumble of wheels over 
the cobble-paved courtyard, and Phil 
saw a very tall, grave-faced man jump 
down from the seat of a post-cnaise and 
come up to the door. Carrie, at the 
sound of the wheels, came to the win- 
dow. She laid her hand on Phil's 
shoulder, and glanced out. 

“Phil! Phil!’ she cried, “’tis my dear 
father.” 

In the one glance she had got of his 
face Carrie marked there a new stamp 
of anxiety she had never seen before— 
and it was she who had stamped it 
there. She turned away and buried her 
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head on the cushions of the settle. 
Phil, trying to be hard-hearted, affected 
no sympathy with her grief, but when 
at last there came a succession of quick, 
gasping sobs, he crossed the room and 
bent over her. 

“Come, Carrie, you must not grieve 
so,” he said rather lamely. Carrie sat 
up and dried her pretty eyes, that were 
all reddened with tears. 

“O, Phil,” she said, with a little choke 
in her voice, “I have never seen him 
look thus. Ah, I must see him—speak 
with him—I shall explain!” 

She rose and hurried to the door, but 
Phil barred her exit. 

“°Tis madness, Carrie—sheer mad- 
ness this,” he expostulated; you'll 
never see my face again if Dr. Shepley 
discovers you here with me.” 

“T cannot help it. Ah, Phil, do not be 
so cruel! See him I must—then I shall 
go with you—then we will be married.” 

“You are a fool, Carrie,” cried Phil, 
carried away by one of his sudden, hot 
fits of temper. “ “Then we will be mar- 
ried!—do you suppose for one moment 
your father would permit our mar- 
riage?’ 

“Yes.” said Carrie, “I think he 
would.” 

“Then you think nonsense.” 

“IT know him better than you do, 
Phil.” 

“Well, explain me this then—if so he 
will not oppose our marriage, why doth 
he hasten from London at first hint of 
your meeting me?” . 

“He could not forbid it did he under- 
stand all I shall tell him; ’twould not be 
like my father to do so. Phil, you do 
not know him. You do not guess even 
at his generous heart—you-——” 

“Generous!” laughed Phil; “no, no, 
not so generous as that.” 

“Phil, I shall see him—whatever you 
say, I shall see him!” cried Carrie, and 
she tried once more to escape towards 
the door. 

And Phil, fairly mastered now by his 
temper, flung the door wide open, cry- 
ing out: “Go to him then, if you love 
him the best.” 

A moment later he saw Carrie swirl 
down the narrow panelled passage of 
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the inn into the very arms cf Sebastian, 
who had appeared at the far end of it. 

“Lord, Carrie!’ he heard Sebastian 
exclaim, as he laughed his jolly whole- 
hearted laugh and kissed his daughter 
on either cheek with more fervor than 
gentility. Then there was an incohe- 
rent murmur of exclamation and sobs 
from Carrie, then Sebastian’s voice 
again:— 

“And how are you here, my girl? 
Have you run away from her ladyship 
and the influenza?” 

“Yes, sir—with Philip Meadowes, 
sir,” said Carrie, whose downright na- 
ture equalled her father’s. 

Phil held his breath to hear what 
Sebastian would reply. 

“And where is Philip Meadowes?” he 
heard Sebastian say. A minute later 
Carrie came into the parlor, leading her 
father by the hand. There fell a mo- 
ment of ominous silence. Neither of 
the men spoke, but Carrie, as she took 
a hand of each, and looked from one to 
the other in puzzled, pretty confusion, 
was the first to speak. 

“This is Philip, sir,” she said: “and 
indeed I am sure you cannot choose but 
love him.” 

“There may be two opinions on that 
point, mayhap,” said Sebastian grimly. 

For all the antagonisms of their 
mutual relations at the moment, Phil, 
with his extraordinarily sensitive na- 
ture, felt a sudden impulse of liking to 
this man, Carrie’s father. “Why have 
I not a father like that?’ he thought— 
“some one to rely on without a shadow 
of distrust.” Poor Philip, for all his 
charm, was sadly alone in the difficult 
places of life, and youth, in spite of all 
its self-assertion, is conscious enough 
of its own need. Beside this resolute, 
masterful man, Phil felt himself, of 2 
sudden, boyish and foolish, as he had 
never felt before. But, assuming 2a 
great deal more self-confidence than he 
felt, he bowed to Dr. Shepley and 
“feared the circumstances of their meet- 
ing would scarce conduce to an agree- 
able acquaintance between them.” 

The older man did not reply to this 
remark: he drew back the window-cur- 
tain so that the light might fall full 
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across Phil’s face, and gazed intently 
at him for a few moments. Annie’s 
son! Flesh of her flesh, bone of her 
bone—and Annie cold in her grave 
these twenty years! How say some 
among us that there is no resurrection? 
This is, indeed, a world of resurrections, 
in which that man or woman is fortu- 
nate who can succeed in burying the 
past so deep that it cannot rise. Phil 
and Carrie, hot with their own impa- 
tient young desires, were only irritated 
by Sebastian’s silence. How could they 
guess at that blinding back-flash of 
memory that held him silent at sight of 
Phil? How could they hear the voice 
Sebastian heard—an urgent tearful 
voice, “Phil, that hath gotten half my 
soul;” and again, “If ever you can help 
Phil yowl do it, because I gave him half 
my soul,” ...and... “God give Phil 
a white heart’...and... “Come, 
Sebastian?” 

“Sir, sir, speak!” cried Carrie, catch- 
ing hold again of her father’s hand. 

At the touch of her hand, at the 
sound of her voice, Sebastian came 
back to the present—the important pres- 
ent. 

“By Heaven!” he cried. “Once in life 
is enough to be robbed by Richard 
Meadowes!” 

“But, sir, I am not Richard Mead- 
owes,” said Phil. 

“His son; and twice accursed by that 
token. Never shall daughter of mine 
have my consent to marry with son of 
his—black-hearted lying devil that he 
is.” 

Carrie shrank back, scared at her 
father’s violence; she had never heard 
him speak like this before. 

“Perhaps, sir, "twould be better for 
you and me to discuss this matter by 
ourselves,” suggested Phil. There had, 
in fact, been no explanation given on 
either side as yet, a fact which Phil 
was the first to realize. Sebastian, be- 
side himself with anger, at the sight of 
Carrie in company with the son of his 
enemy, had never stopped to ask any 
questions one way or other. 

“There is little to discuss, I know, 
Mr. Meadowes,” he said. “I have in- 
formation this very day of your inten- 
tions, sent me by your father. and these 


intentions I cannot even discuss with 
you; I cannot give you my daughter. 
Even had you asked her hand of me in 
a fair and honorable manner, I would 
uave denied it. Now doubly I do so 
since you thought to obtain it by 
stealth—a coward’s trick, that savors 
of the man you have the honor to name 
your father.” 

Carrie, who knew the hot temper of 
her lover, held her breath for fear. But 
Phil did not fly into a sudden passion. 
He looked Sebastian full in the face, 
but though he flushed with anger, his 
words were quiet enough. 

“Did I not know the bitter provoca- 
tion which makes you speak so, I would 
not stand here and listen to you in si- 
lence,” he said. “My father may be all 
that you say, sir, but’—here Phil 
hesitated for a breath—“he is all the 
father I have, and moreover has been a 
kind parent enough to me, as the world 
counts kindness.” 

“There—the boy speaks rightly,” said 
Sebastian. “My words were perhaps 
over hasty; but the larger fact of our 
quarrel remains—that you have in- 
duced my daughter to leave her home 
with you, instead of honestly asking 
her hand from me.” 

“I knew, as you have indeed just told 
me, that that would be wasted breath; 
*twas the only thing left me to do; now 
Carrie hath spoilt it all, and I suppose 
she means to return with you,” said 
Phil, his anger redoubled. 

“I presume that to be her intention,” 
said Sebastian, turning to Carrie as he 
spoke. 

“Sir, dearest sir, I must do as you 
command me now,” said Carrie. “But” 
—and here she laid her hand in Phil’s 
—“some day I must go with Phil, for he 
hath all my heart.” 

“When you are old enough to take 
your own will against mine?’ asked 
Sebastian. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“When that day comes, you choose 
betwixt him and me.” 

“If so be I must make the choice, 
said Carrie, “I must choose Phil; I can- 
not, cannot forsake him.” 

From “A Daughter of Strife.’ By Jane H. 

Findlater. Dodd, Mead & Co., Pubiishers. 
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